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PART I 





THE MAGIC FLIGHT 


THE GREAT LEGEND 
PART. 


Me RANDMA LIBE spent 
the last Sabbath hour 
telling legends and stories 
to her two youngest 
grandchildren, olive- 
skinned Velvel and 
freckle-faced Esther. 

Grandma Libe had just 
finished telling them a fairy-tale and now she 
sat motionless, her weak eyes fixed upon the 
shadows of an opposite corner. 

“Now tell us another story,’ Esther was first 
to break the silence. 

“Yes, another story!” Velvel pleaded. 

“Another story? What other story can [I tell 
your I told you already of the Giant with the 
Seven Heads and his Lovely Queen. And I told 
you about King Alexander of Macedonia .. .” 

“Told about whomr” Esther curled her 
freckled nose. 
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“Alexander of Macedonia—the great King 
Alexander!” 

“You never told us about him. Did she, Vel- 
vel?” | 

“Never!” Velvel upheld his sister and shook 
his head in one violent swing from left to right. 

“T didn’t tell you about hime It can’t be! 
Move a little nearer, Esther.” Grandma Libe 
closed her eyes and moistened her lips in her 
peculiar way, then began: 

“Very many generations ago—long before the 
destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem—there 
lived a king whose name was Alexander of 
Macedonia. He was a just and honorable man 
and his subjects loved him. Some years after 
he became king he took it into his head to go out 
and conquer the whole world. You can imagine 
that it isn’t being done as it is being said! It 
takes long to conquer the whole world from East 
to West and from North to South. But this 
King Alexander was not only the cleverest man 
since God created heaven and earth, but also the 
greatest warrior. He did not fight like other 
generals. Here you think he is going to attack 
you, and in the end you find out that—nothing! 
You turn around—and he is already on the other 
side and you are conquered. And educated! 
Pst! He was the most educated man since crea- 
tion. He knew every language on earth. There 
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was no secret for him. So he went right and left 
and conquered every nation, until at last he had 
all the world under his command. 

‘When he was through with his battles he de- 
cided to go to the Paradise on Earth and ask 
whether there was any spot left that he had not 
conquered. But how can a man get to the gates 
of the Paradise on Earth, you will ask? Now 
listen, my little ones, what a clever man can do: 
He went into the woods and asked the birds and 
the beasts where he could find the youngest and 
strongest eagle in the world. They told him 
that in such-and-such a forest on such-and-such 
a mountain lived the youngest, strongest eagle in 
the world. King Alexander went there, climbed 
up to the nest, and waited until the eagle settled 
for the night. No sooner was the eagle asleep 
than Alexander jumped on his wings and began 
to yell. The frightened eagle soared into the 
skies screeching loudly, carrying the king on his 
back.” 

“And how did he get off?” Esther was anx- 
ious for the heroic king. 

“Teave it to Alexander! He had everything 
prepared. When he came to the eagle’s nest he 
brought with him a long iron fork on which he 
had a large piece of meat. When the frightened 
eagle began to fly the king stretched out the 
fork in front of the eagle’s beak. The eagle 
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smelled the meat and tried to catch it. Now— 
if Alexander wanted the eagle to fly up he raised 
the fork, and if he wanted the eagle to go down 
he lowered the fork. And thus the king steered 
the eagle to his palace and into a cage that he 
had prepared. There he let the eagle have the 
meat and locked the bird in the cage.” 

“But you said he was going to the Paradise 
on Earth!” Esther was disappointed. 

‘“‘And so he did go! But first he fed the bird 
two young lambs each day so that the eagle 
should be strong enough to carry him the great 
distance. And when the eagle was well fed the 
King started out. He took along a supply of 
meat for the eagle. But being very clever he 
did not feed him big pieces of meat. With the 
fork and meat as reins he steered for the Para- 
dise on Earth. A day passed, and a night, and 
another day. The eagle flew without stopping. 
Over mountains and rivers, over forests and seas 
they flew. When the eagle became tired and 
wanted to alight on some mountain-top the king 
gave him a piece of meat and put a bigger piece 
on the fork.” 

Grandma Libe paused, moistened her lips, 
then resumed her tale: 

“Seven days and seven nights they flew, and 
on the eighth day they reached the Gates of the 
Paradise on Earth. Alexander knocked on the 
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gates, and an angel came and asked him what he 
wished. 

“‘T am Alexander of Macedonia, conqueror 
of every kingdom on earth. It is my wish to 
know whether there is a kingdom or a nation on 
earth that I know not of and that I have not con- 
quered.’ 

“There is one,’ the angel replied. ‘The Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel, God’s Chosen People, who 
live in peace and in joy on the other side of the 
River Sambatyon, beyond the Mountains of 
Darkness.’ 

“On hearing this the king wanted to know 

where these mountains were and how to get 
there. The angel told him, and the king went 
away. 
“‘Now he began to fly home. One day passed 
and a night. Another day passed and a night. 
And a third day and night passed. But on the 
fourth day the king discovered that he had no 
meat left.” 

“No more meatr” Esther whispered horrified. 

“No more meat!” Velvel echoed. 

Grandma Libe turned her head toward the 
oval pockmarked mirror gleaming in the shad- 
ows of the East wall, and continued: 

“At first the king did not know what to do, 
and meanwhile the eagle began to fly toward the 
mountains to find its nest. But at last the king 
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drew out his sword, cut off a piece of his own 
flesh and stuck it on the fork. Three days he 
kept going by feeding the eagle with flesh from 
his limbs, but on the fourth day he lost all his 
strength and could no longer keep the fork in 
front of the eagle’s beak.” 

Grandma’s right foot fell asleep, and she 
shifted her position. Both Esther and Velvel 
were stiff with anxiety, and with their silence 
urged their grandmother to continue her story. 

“When the king became too tired he suddenly 
felt himself slipping off the eagle. Then he 
fainted.” 

Grandmother was not yet comfortable and 
paused to adjust her foot. 

“And what happened then?” 

“And then—when he awoke he found himself 
in his palace. You see, when he fell he was 
right over his own palace. The servants noticed 
something fall from the clear skies and they ran 
out with sheets just in time to catch it. And 
how surprised were they when they found the 
object from the sky to be none other than their 
king!” 

“Was he badly hurt?” Velvel’s face was 
pinched with pity. 

“Did he still think of conquering the Red 
Jews on the other side of the Sambatyon?” 
Esther was anxious to know. 
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“Didn’t he? Just listen! One month after 
his return he started out with a great army to- 
ward the Mountains of Darkness—as the angel 
had directed him. For months they marched 
until they came to the ridge of mountains where 
the darkness was so great that they could actually 
touch it. But Alexander kept moving on. They 
came to a place where there was never any day, 
and the rocks were slippery and hard to climb, 
but our king devised many ways to get across. 
Months passed. But as it was always dark they 
lost all track of time, until one day they became 
aware of a beautiful fragrance. And there 
seemed to be a faint light coming from some- 
where. The same day they came out from the 
darkness to the banks of a bautiful river. Here 
they made their camp, little knowing that they 
were on the banks of the River Sambatyon.” 

“Really? You once told us, Grandma, that 
nobody ever saw the Sambatyon!” 

“Alexander and his army did! They were 
right near the Sambatyon. The river seemed 
peaceful and beautiful, and the king fell to 
thinking of some way to cross it. And at last 
he made his plans, all ready to start out the next 
morning. 

“But with the appearance of the first star in 
the sky the river became stormy and soon began 
to boil, and before Alexander’s army had time 
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to gather their things the river began throwing 
hot stones at them. Many were killed, and many 
escaped into the Mountains of Darkness.” 

“And the king?” Esther and Velvel exclaimed 
in unison. 

“Fle was saved. Every now and then he came 
out to see the river. But the river kept throw- 
ing stones the size of a house. Six days the river 
raged, but on the eve of the seventh day it be- 
came quiet and beautiful again. Then the wise 
king realized that this was the River Sambatyon 
which does not rest all week, but on the Sab- 
bath day is the most peaceful river in the world. 
The king began to calculate whether it would be 
possible for him to cross the river on the Sab- 
bath.” 

Didshnes 

Grandma Libe bent her head forward and 
strained her weak eyes toward the window 
through which she discerned a faint light in 
their neighbor’s house. 

“Time to light the lamp!” she announced. 

“No! First finish the story!” Velvel pleaded. 

“Just tell us what became of the king,” Esther 
begged. 

“No, no, children! Your father will soon be 
home from synagogue!” 

Grandma Libe left the sofa, but before light- 
ing the lamp she paced up and down among 
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the shadows of the room, chanting the invoca- 
tion of the arriving week: 


God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: 
The Holy Sabbath passes now, and the good 


week 
Comes again. Send us, O God, a happy 


week... 
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PART II 





THE GREAT LEGEND 
Part Two 


EB AARON MAGID te- 
turned from synagogue 
| earlier than was his cus- 
tom and began to pace 
Ma the room with nervous 
strides, rubbing his hands 
absent-mindedly and 
acre E chanting a phrase from a 
prayer. When his wife Elka returned from her 
visit Reb Aaron hurried through the remaining 
ceremonies of escorting the parting Sabbath and 
asked to be served the evening meal without de- 
lay. 

“Don’t you really want to go, mother?” Elka — 
turned to Grandma Libe whilst they were at the 
table. 

Leah, a girl of nearly fourteen—the oldest 
child—quickly raised her head. She longed to 
accompany her parents to the engagement party 
of a remote relative to which they were invited, 
but should grandmother decide to go, then she, 
Leah, would have to remain with the smaller 
children. 
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“What do you say, mother?” Elka repeated 
her question. 

Grandma Libe glanced at Leah and smiled 
faintly. 

“No, daughter, I really don’t feel like it. You 
will have to ask them to excuse me for not com- 
ing.” 

Leah’s face beamed with joy. 

“Ts Leah going with you, mother’” Velvel 
wanted to know. 

“Tf she goes I go, too!” Esther announced. 

“When one eats one does not speak,’ Reb 
Aaron quoted the Wise Men. 

That was final. 

Whilst her husband was still chanting the 
aftermeal grace, Elka left the table to change 
her attire and help Leah into her silk dress and 
pink ribbons. When the women folk were ready 
Reb Aaron filled his tobacco pouch and made 
ready to leave. 

“Tf you'll be good children and go to leer and 
not bother grandma, I’ll bring you sweets from 
the party,” Elka promised Velvel and Esther. 

“They'll be good. Certainly they’ll be good!” 
Grandma Libe assured. “Go, go! It’s getting 
latels 

No sooner were they out of the house than 
Grandma Libe prepared Esther’s and Velvel’s 
beds. Then she brought the lamp on the little 
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table close to the edge, seated herself on a low 
stool near it, and began to look over a pile of 
children’s stockings that needed mending. 

Velvel and Esther undressed, quietly sulking 
for having been left at home, then they whis- 
pered their bedtime prayers and crawled into 
their respective beds. 

Grandma Libe sat near the table, working 
quietly. A cricket in the kitchen chirped a 
mournful lament. 

“Grandma!” Esther was first to speak up. 

“Yes, child?” 

“Won’t you finish that story you told us this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, dol” Velvel was wide awake. 

“Which story? The story about Rabbi Akiba 
and his forty thousand pupils, do you mean?” 

“No. The other. The one about that great 
king who went to the Sambatyon.” Esther could 
not recall his name. 

“O, that story? About Alexander of Mace- 
doniar”— Grandma Libe bent forward closer 
to the light. ‘“Well—” she began. “Now where 
was I? O, yes. As I told you, King Alexander 
camped close to the banks of the Sambatyon 
with his army and his horses and all they had 
with them. A week passed. Another week 
passed. A month passed. And the king thought 
and thought and thought of how to cross the 
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river, but he could find no way. So, finally, he 
packed up and went home.” 

“And he didn’t get across?” Esther voiced 
her disappointment. 

“Wait, child. . . . Here is exactly where the 
story begins: 

“When Alexander came home he was very 
unhappy because he did not conquer the Red 
Jews on the other side of the Sambatyon. So 
what did he do? He sent out criers East and 
West and North and South all over the land to 
announce that he, Alexander of Macedonia, 
wanted to know whether there was a wise man 
in the land who could tell him how to cross the 
Sambatyon safely and conquer the Ten Lost 
Tribes of Israel. And to the one who could give 
him such advice he offered three sacks of gold 
and seven sacks of silver.” 

“Oo!” Velvel exclaimed. 

“Yes, three sacks of the purest gold and seven 
sacks of silver! So the wise men of all the 
world sat down and thought and thought and 
thought but they could think of no way for their 
king to cross the Sambatyon without being 
killed. Until one day a Jewish Rabbi came to 
the palace and said: ‘King Alexander, if you 
want to cross the Sambatyon you will have to 
go yourself. First of all take with you three 
white asses from Egypt that are accustomed to 
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walk in the dark, and then take seven times seven 
knolls of twine each seven thousand times seven 
thousand measures in length. As you enter the 
Mountains of Darkness tie one end of the twine 
to a rock and the other to your leading ass. 
Then drive forward. If something, God for- 
bid, happens on the way, you can always get 
back to the entrance by the twine. Then, when 
you get to the banks of the Sambatyon, wait until 
Friday after sundown. When the first star ap- 
pears in heaven and the river becomes peaceful 
lie down in the grass and whisper these words, 
and you'll get across.” Then the Rabbi whis- 
pered the magic words in the king’s ear.” 
- “What were they?” Velvel sat up in his bed. 
“Eh—if we only knew! Any one who knows 
those words can cross the river. But they have 
been lost, and no one to-day knows them.” 
“And—and did he gor” Esther was impatient. 
“He gave the Rabbi his reward, then did as 
he was told. And as he lay down in the grass 
and closed his eyes he whispered those words. 
Then he felt a wind blowing over him. When 
he opened his eyes the king noticed that the 
asses were on the other side of the river. He 
understood that he had been carried across to 
the land of the Ten Lost Tribes. Without wait- 
ing even as much as to rest himself the king 
started out to look for a village or a town or a 
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city in order to find out what the people looked 
like and how they were dressed and what they 
did for a living, and whether they were rich in 
gold and silver. So he started out and walked 
and walked and walked and walked—” 

Grandma Libe stopped to adjust the wick of 
the lamp. The flame flickered up and a velvet 
glow flitted across her face. 

“And—?” Esther urged. 

“And at last he came to a town. He looked 
around and saw an ordinary small town. 
Crooked streets. Old houses with shingle roofs 
and mud-walls. Some streets had sidewalks and 
some had none. When he saw the people there 
he wondered why they were called the Red Jews, 
because most of them were dark-eyed and had 
black hair, as black as yours, Velvel.” Grandma 
Libe paused again to fix the lamp and seemed 
not to notice the impatience of the children. 
This time it was Velvel who asked her to con- 
tinue. 

“Well, as he stands there and looks around 
he sees a wagon full of fruit and all kinds of 
greens with people around it buying and talking. 
So he edges near and he hears one woman say: 

“ “FTow much are your onions?’ 

“ ‘Bight pounds for ten coppers,’ the merchant 
replies. 
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“Why eight and why not ten pounds?’ the 
woman wants to know. 

“ ‘Because they are not rotten onions. Rotten 
onions might be ten pounds for ten coppers.’ 

“King Alexander stands there and listens and 
feels disappointed because the people don’t seem 
to be different from any other people. And he 
begins to feel sorry for all the trouble he had 
gone through in order to get there. Then he 
sees a little boy of confirmation age. 

“What language do you speak?’ the king 
asked. 

“<‘FTebrew,’ replied the boy. 

“¢And can you perhaps tell me where your 
court house is?’ the king asked him. 

“But the boy did not know what that meant, 
and Alexander explained to him what a court 
house was and what it was good for. So the boy 
told him that in their country everybody lived in 
peace and they didn’t need such a thing as a 
court house. But whenever people disagreed 
or quarreled with each other they went to the 
Synod of the Rabbis and had their dispute 
settled. Then Alexander wanted to know where 
these Rabbis were, and the boy said that he was 
going there anyway and would show him the 
way. 

“As they walked along in the street the king 
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saw a man coming toward them. A big man as 
if some one had blown him up, blind in one eye, 
pockmarked, a nose like an onion, and on his 
forehead a wart the size of a small potato. The 
man looked so funny that King Alexander burst 
into laughter. The little boy did not laugh, but 
whispered reverently: 

“ ‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, Who changest the forms of Thy 
creatures!” 

“What was it you said?’ Alexander asked. 

“What is customary,’ the boy replied. 

“And didn’t you think this man funny that 
you didn’t even laugh?’ Alexander asked the boy. 

“(God made him so because he or his fore- 
fathers sinned, but not for us to laugh at,’ the 
boy replied. 

“When Alexander heard that he realized that 
he was in a country different from any he had 
seen. Meanwhile they arrived at the place 
where the Rabbis were. A large place like our 
large synagogue filled with benches and tables, 
and Rabbis young and old studying God’s Holy 
Bible. 

“When King Alexander told them who he was 
and where he came from they all stopped in 
their studies and shook hands with him, and said, 
‘Peace be with you!’ Then they asked him 
whether there were Jews in his lands and 
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The man looked so funny that King Alexander burst into 
laughter 
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whether they lived in peace. And Alexander of 
Macedonia answered all their questions. 

“When the time came for them to eat, the 
Great Rabbi left the synagogue and came back a 
little later with large baskets full of fruit and 
bread, which he divided among his followers. 

““Tsn’t he your Chief Rabbi?’ Alexander 
asked. 

“Yes, for many years now.’ 

“ ‘And you let him serve your’? The King was 
surprised. 

“Why not? God, who is the greatest Master 
of all, serves even the cattle in the fields, giving 
them water to drink and growing grass in the 
pasture for them to eat.’ 

“Meanwhile the Great Rabbi reached Alex- 
ander and placed before the king two silver 
apples and bread made of the purest gold. 

“ “Why do you give me these, Rabbi? I can’t 
eat them.’ 

“ “Then what do you eat?’ the Rabbi asked. 

“ “The same things you eat,’ Alexander said. 

“‘And didn’t you say that you went and con- 
quered many countries for their gold and silver?” 

“Alexander understood the rebuke and was 
ashamed of himself. 

“After the meal, as they sat there finishing 
Grace, a man came and asked: 
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“ “What is farther: the earth from midheaven, 
or from the East to the West horizon?’ 

‘And the Rabbis told him that East from West 
was farther because when the sun is in the East 
or the West we can look at it, but when it is in 
midheaven it is nearer and we can’t look at it. 

“Then another man came and asked: ‘Who 
is the richest man in the world?’ 

“And they answered: ‘He who is satisfied 
with his lot.’ 

“ “And who is the strongest man in the world?” 

“¢F¥e who can conquer his will.’ 

““Ts it better to live on sea or on land?’ 

““On land, because those on sea always have 
to go back to land.’ 

“So they sat answering questions -and study- 
ing Holy Laws until King Alexander realized 
it was getting late—” 

Grandma Libe, too, all of a sudden realized 
it was getting late. She looked at the children 
rather suspiciously but continued: 

“On his way home King Alexander stopped 
near a river to wash a dried fish he had 
brought with him for food. As he dipped the 
fish in the water it came to life and swam away. 
Then Alexander understood that he was near 
the River of Youth flowing from the Garden 
of Eden. He washed himself in it and became 
young again. When he came back to his 
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palaces nobody recognized him because he 
looked like a lad not over twenty years of age. 
The king, however, did not care: he dressed 
like a poor boy and went to become a pupil of 
the great Rabbi Yehoshua ben Chananyoh— 

“You know who he was, don't you, chil- 
dren?” Grandma Libe raised her head. 

There was no reply. 

“You remember the story I told you about 
Rabbi Yehoshua ben Chananyoh, don’t you?” 
Again Grandma Libe paused. 

No teply. 

“Asleep— Fast asleep,” Grandma Libe whis- 
pered, a smile racing across her face like a sun- 
beam. 

She gathered up the stockings, turned out the 


light and tiptoed out of the room. 


— 








WHY A SWALLOW HAS A 
SWALLOW TAIL 


T so happened that the 
celebration of the New 
Year of the Trees, which 
occurs in February, came 
on a Sabbath day—the 
Sabbath of Song. The 
day previous Grandma 
Libe had cooked a pot 

full of buckwheat and sealed it in the oven with 
the rest of the Sabbath food. And Saturday 
morning, when Velvel returned with his father 
from synagogue, she opened the oven, took out 
the buckwheat and began to spread it on a large 
baking pan. Velvel watched her spreading out 
the food deliberately and slowly. 

“All that for the birds?” he wondered. 

“Yes,” Grandma Libe sighed. 

Why she sighed Velvel did not know. Nor 
did he wonder. He was thinking of the honor 
his grandmother had conferred on him by ask- 
ing him to take the buckwheat outside to the 
birds, and he was waiting impatiently for her to 
finish emptying the pot. 
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“Why do we always leave buckwheat outside 
on the Sabbath of Song?” Velvel asked. 

“Because the birds like it,” Grandma Libe ex- 
plained. 

“No. But why do we leave buckwheat for the 
birds on this Sabbath?” 

“Oh! In order to prove that we remember 
what good friends the swallows are to man.” 

“The swallows? Why the swallowsr” 

“Why the swallows! You are always asking 
such questions! Besides I told you once already 
why we must feed the birds on the Sabbath of 
Song!” Grandma Libe had now completely 
emptied the pot and had the pan ready for Vel- 
vel. 

“You told me? When did you tell me?” Vel- 
vel asked as he took the pan from his grand- 
mother. 

“Last year. Come now! Put this out and 
we'll go and eat.” 

Velvel started for the kitchen-door, then 
turned: “Last year? Did you tell us last year?” 

“What then? Would I tell you I did if I 
didn’t” 

“T don’t remember. Maybe you told us a dif- 
ferent story last year. Will you tell us this one 
to-day?” 

“We'll see. Go ahead, child. Your father is 
waiting for his dinner.” 
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Why a Swallow Has a Swallow Tail 


After the meal Reb Aaron retired to the bed- 
room for his customary Sabbath nap. His wife 
and their oldest daughter, Leah, went out to 
visit a relative; Grandma Libe rested on the 
couch in the living-room. Esther and Velvel 
had retreated to the kitchen and were recounting 
stories of ghosts and giants. 

“Oh, I forgot to ask Grandma to tell us about 
that story she promised this morning!” Velvel 
suddenly reminded himself. 

“Which story?” 

But Velvel was already tiptoeing into the liv- 
ing-room. Esther followed him. They stole up 
to the couch and seated themselves on the edge. 

“Grandma, are you asleep?” Velvel whis- 
pered. . 

Grandma Libe opened her eyes: “No, child. 
Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! I thought maybe you'd tell us 
about the swallows.” 

“About the swallows? Which swallowse” 

“The story why we must feed them on the 
Sabbath of Song. You know—” 

“T told you that, didn’t Ir” 

“No, you didn’t!” Esther quickly asserted. 

“Tt can’t be! Don’t you remember that I told 
you that when God made heaven and earth and 
the trees and the grasses and the beasts and the 
creatures He ended His work by making Man, 
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and He sent them all to every corner of the 
world? But being a Just God—blessed is He 
and blessed is His name—after a year was over 
He called together all His beings to find out 
whether they were pleased with their lot. 
Didn’t I tell you that story?” 

“No, you didn’t!” Esther was still convinced. 

“What happened then?” Velvel wanted to 
know. 

“Then, when they all came before God He 
found out that all the animals and trees and 
beings were satisfied with what He did for them, 
but Adam wasn’t. Adam said that the snake 
was always at his door wanting to poison him. 
And he wanted God to kill the snake. 

“Why should I kill the snake and not your 
I made the snake before you!’ God said. 

“But I am the nicest of your creations,’ Adam 
said. 

“When the animals heard that they became 
very angry. 

“Tf you are so nice, can you do this?’ the 
monkey asked and curled up his tail and jumped 
from tree to tree. 

““‘Tf you are so wonderful, can you do this?’ 
the lion asked and began to growl. 

“<Tf you think you are the nicest of God's 
creations then look at me!’ the donkey brayed 
and flapped its ears up and down. 
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“But God commanded: ‘Silence! The man 
is the master of you all and you mustn’t be dis- 
respectful to him!’ And all the animals lay 
down in silence. Then God said to Adam: ‘I 
won't kill the snake because I made it before 
you, but I shall send it away from your door, and 
you'll never have to be afraid of it!” 

“Good! I hate snakes!” Velvel clapped his 
hands. 

“And what did the snake do?” Esther asked. 

“The snake curled up and began to cry: ‘God, 
you made me before Adam and now you send 
me from his door and I’ll have to starve!’ And 
the snake cried and cried until God said: ‘Be- 
cause I send you away from Adam’s door, and 
because I made you before Adam, I shall let 
you live on the best food in the world.’ ” 

‘When the animals heard that they began to 
whimper and to grumble. 

“The lion shook his big head. 

“(My blood is poor,’ the donkey scratched it- 
self against a tree. 

“‘‘My blood is bitter,’ bleated the sheep. 

“But the man said nothing. 

“The snake meanwhile swayed her head and 
looked at Adam. Then she said to God: ‘Well, 
how am I going to find out what is the best food 
in the world?’ 

“And God said: ‘Go home, all of you! Ill 
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make a creature that will be a taster of food. 
After a year is over you are all to come before 
me to hear the report of that creature, and what- 
ever it shall report you'll have to accept as My 
Law!’ So God said, and He sent all the crea- 
tures away.” 

“And what did God do then!” 

“Then He made the gnat and sent it down to 
taste of everything created!” Grandma Libe 
paused sleepily. 

*And—re”’ 

“T’m certain I told you this story before!” 
Grandma Libe yawned. 

“No, you didn’t! Really you didn’t!” Velvel 
protested. 

“Please finish!” Esther pleaded. 

“Where was I, then—where God made the 
gnat? Oh, yes! The day before the year was 
over the gnat was flying back to bring God the 
report. Whom should she meet on the way but 
the swallow? 

“‘ “Where are you flying like that?’ the swallow 
asked. 

““T am flying to serve my Master,’ the gnat 
answered proudly. 

““T am flying there, too,’ the swallow said, 
and they flew together. 

“On the way the swallow asked: ‘Well, did 
you find out what is the best food in the world?’ 
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“¢Yes answered the gnat. 

“ (What, for instance?’ 

“ ‘Man!’ the gnat whispered. 

“What? the swallow shouted and came 
nearer. 

“The man! The man!’ the gnat shouted with 
its mouth wide open. 

“Just then the swallow dug its beak into the 
gnat’s mouth and tore its tongue out.” 

“Good!” Velvel applauded. 

“And—?” Esther urged. 

“The next day, when all the animals and crea- 
tures and Adam came before God, the gnat was 
asked to appear and report. The gnat flew in 
and began to circle around and around. 

“(Well,’ said God, ‘what food did you find 
the sweetest?’ 

““T777zz~2— Tzzzzz— Tzzzzzz— the gnat 
kept circling round and round. 

“Why don’t you answer my question?’ God 
asked. 

“(Tzzz2zz— Tzzzzz— ‘Tzzzzzz— the gnat 
repeated. 

“ “Tf you'll permit me, God, I can tell you the 
gnat’s report,’ the swallow spoke up. ‘Yesterday 
as I was coming here I met the gnat before it 
lost its speech and she told me what food is the 
sweetest.’ 

“‘¢And what did she say was the best and sweet- 
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est foodr’ God asked with a smile, even though, 
of course, He knew the answer. 

“All the animals opened their mouths and lis- 
tened, and the snake’s eyes glistened. 

“At last the swallow said: ‘The frog!’ 

“ ¢Then you'll have to live on frogs,’ God said 
to the snake, pleased that Adam was spared. 
And He ordered all the creatures to return home. 

“On the way the swallow flew over the snake 
and teased: ‘Bah! You thought you'd live on 
man, now you'll have to live on frogs!’ The 
_snake hissed, jumped up, and caught the swallow 
by the tail. But the swallow tore away, leaving 
some of its tail feathers in the snake’s mouth. 
Since then the swallow has a forked tail.” 

“And is that why we put food out on the Sab- 
bath of Song?” Velvel asked softly. 

Grandma Libe’s half-closed eyes slowly 
locked, her lips moved, but the children heard 
only an unintelligible whisper. 

“Sh— She’s falling asleep! Come, let’s go 
out!” 

Esther and Velvel tiptoed out of the room to 
resume their places in the kitchen. After they 
had settled Esther completed the tale, now re- 
membering it as grandmother had told it to them 
the year before. Only last time she told it to 
them at greater length and with more detail, for 
then Grandma Libe was not sleepy. 
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HOW ESTHER BECAME QUEEN 


T is said “Purim (The 
s Feast of Esther) is no 
holiday and fever is no 
disease.” Fever may be 
no disease, but Purim cer- 
—N tainly is a holiday. And 
= of all the Jewish holidays 
oe Velvel liked Purim best. 
He liked it because it came the day after the Fast 
of Esther, and a holiday after a fast is a double 
holiday. Then, also, it marked an even distance 
of exactly one month from another anticipated 
holiday—the Passover. 

In the morning Velvel went with his father 
to synagogue to listen to the happy voices read- 
ing the Book of Esther amid outbursts of red 
Purim-rattlers in the hands of gleeful boys. 
From synagogue they came directly home, and 
Elka rushed them through the noonday meal. 
Immediately after dinner Reb Aaron put on his 
velvet skull-cap, pulled out from the bookcase 
the Pentateuch with its interpretations, and 
seated himself at the head of the table not far 
from the front-door entrance. Before he had 
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time to adjust his glasses, Purim-players began 
to invade the house. | 

They came singly, in couples, and in groups. 
Some recited poetry, some sang songs. Com- 
panies of musicians came in, starting a lively 
tune before they entered and ending abruptly as 
soon as a coin was tossed to their leader. A 
troupe of gypsies, acquainted with the Jewish 
custom of almsgiving on Purim, came into the 
house, their leader playing a violin, another rat- 
tling wooden castanets, and a young girl dancing 
to their music. Reb Aaron dispatched them 
with a coin. Velvel followed the gypsies to the 
neighbor’s house. But fearing that he might 
miss something at home, he hastened back, twist- 
ing his Purim-rattler triumphantly as he ran. 
coatless, through the street. 

At home Velvel found Rabbi Meyer, who had 
come to collect money for a poor sick man whose 
name was not to be divulged, discussing with his 
father as to whether charity was a greater virtue 
than prayer. Velvel was listening to their dis- 
cussion when his mother called him away into 
the kitchen where the women folk were prepar- 
ing the evening feast and arranging cakes and 
fruit on little trays. 

“What is it, mother?” Velvel asked. 

“When two grown people are talking it is not 
nice for a little boy to raise his ears and listen. 
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Besides, it is almost time for you to go out with 
the ‘Purim-gifts.’ ” 

The “Purim-gifts” was another custom for 
which Velvel enjoyed the holiday. Toward the 
end of the day he delivered presents to relatives, 
who, in turn, compensated his trouble with 
candy, nuts, and sometimes money. 

“Are they all ready?” Velvel asked as he in- 
spected the trays. 

“Not yet. I haven’t unpacked the candy, and 
the cake isn’t cut yet,” Elka began unpacking a 
large bag. 

“Esther,” Grandma Libe called tenderly. 
“Come here, daughter!” 

“What is it, grandma?” 

“I want you to start cutting the cake.” 

Esther came over, expressing surprise at the 
honor conferred on her. 

“Because your name is the same as hers in 
whose honor we have to-day’s celebration,” 
grandma said. 

“Oh, Queen Esther!” 

“Yes, child! Here, wet the knife first. That’s 
the way! You know how Queen Esther cut the 
cake, don’t your” 

“Which caker” 

“The cake that was made for her when she 
became Queen. You remember how Queen 
Esther became queen, don’t your” 
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Velvel was aware that Grandma Libe wished 
to tell a story. 

“You remember, don’t you, that when King 
Ahasuerus divorced his wife Vashti, he began to 
look for a wife to suit his finite Grandma 
Libe took the knife from Esther and began to 
cut the cake deliberately. 

“How does a king like that, a king who rules 
over one hundred and twenty-seven provinces 
that stretch from sea to sea and from one end of 
the world to the other, how does he choose a wife 
for himself?” 

“How?” Leah, who was also in the kitchen, 
asked. 

“A king like that sends out three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three messengers to 
every one of his provinces and he lets it be 
known in every language that Ahasuerus, King 
of Shushan, is looking for a bride to be made 
queen of his kingdoms. And so he did. And in 
every province he appointed a judge to pick the 
most beautiful maidens. And the maidens that 
these judges found beautiful enough in face and 
form were sent to Shushan.” 

Every one in the kitchen was now listening to 
Grandma Libe’s story. Elka quietly arranged 
the baked dainties, fruit, and candy on the trays 
before her. And as is customary, she placed spe- 
cial gifts among the dainties. 
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“Did they go directly to the king?” Leah 
asked. 

“To the king? Not so soon! First the king 
made them live for a year in a palace where they 
were fed dainty food and clad in the finest 
clothes. They bathed in purest perfumes. Hun- 
dreds of servants were at their command to wait 
on them. Whatever their hearts desired these 
maidens could ask for, and it was given them. 
You can imagine—any one of them might be the 
future queen!” 

“Did many come?” Leah was eager to know. 

“Many? All of Shushan was full of these 
beautiful maidens, filling all the palaces that 
were built for that purpose. They came from 
every province and from every city. Some came 
from the distant countries, seventy days away 
from Shushan. On horseback and on camels 
they came to live in the palaces, each one making 
greater demands than their neighbors for things 
that would make them more beautiful.” 

“How long did that last?” Again it was Leah 
who asked. 

“How longe It says it took exactly one year 
to pick the most beautiful maidens, and one year 
to keep them in riches and in luxury, to prepare 
them for the king to look at. 

“The day was set, and all the beautiful girls 
dressed and perfumed themselves and made 
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great demands. For instance, one girl who came 
from where the red pepper grows wanted to ap- 
pear before the king in a sled. But it was in the 
middle of the summer. What could they do? 
They ordered four black horses to be hitched to 
a gilded sled, and they spread in the streets thou- 
sands of sacks of salt, and in that manner the girl 
drove by near where the king sat to judge the 
most beautiful girl. Another girl who had 
heard of it also wanted to go in a sled, but she 
wouldn’t go on salt, she said. She wanted to 
ride on sugar. So do you think they did not do 
as she wanted? They did! They swept the 
streets of the salt, and spread sugar instead. An- 
other wanted to appear before the king in a boat. 
So what did they do? They saw to it that there 
should be water, and brought the royal boat and 
rowed her past the king’s chair. And so many 
passed.” 

“And the king?” Leah asked. 

“The king just looked at them, but he couldn’t 
make up his mind. He thought to himself: 
‘Why should I say now I like this one or that 
one? Let me first see them all, then I will be 
able to tell which is the prettiest of all.’ So he 
sat there with his court looking at them.” 

“And Queen Esther?” Velvel began to be 
anxious. 

“T was just coming to that. As he sat there 
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he suddenly noticed a girl walking down the 
street. She was dressed in simple clothes, her 
hair combed neatly and covered by a veil. 

“(Who is that girl?’ the king asked. 

“But no one seemed to know who she was. So 
they sent messengers to run after her and to tell 
her that the king wanted to speak to her. When 
the girl came up to the throne the king rose and 
asked : 

“ “What is your name?” 

“(My name is Esther,’ she answered. 

“Then he wanted to know why she wasn’t 
dressed in gold and silver and why she walked 
instead of coming in a carriage. And Esther 
told him that it was because she knew there were 
more beautiful girls in the kingdom and that she 
was not worthy of even being considered as a 
queen. When the king heard that he raised the 
crown of purest gold and diamonds, especially 
prepared for the queen-to-be, and placed it on 
Esther’s head. Then he turned to his officers 
and said: 

““*This woman I choose as Queen of my King- 
dom. She is the most beautiful in my provinces. 
For no woman can be truly beautiful unless she 
is modest and chaste.’ 

“And he sent his messengers out to all the 
provinces to let it be known that King Ahasuerus 
had chosen Esther as his queen.” 
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“And Mordecai?” Velvel asked. 

“You'd better take this now to Aunt Hannah.” 
Elka covered one of the trays with a napkin and 
made it ready for Velvel. 

‘Let grandmother finish the story first. It’s 
early yet,” Velvel sulked. 

“No, child, it is time for you to go,” Grandma 
Libe urged him. “T’ll tell you the rest when you 
come back.” 

Velvel picked up the tray and started for the 
door. Then he turned: “And you'll not tell it 
while I’m away?” 

Grandma Libe smiled: “No. I'll wait until 
you return,” 
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FTER the noonday meal, 
on the second day of 
“) Passover, Reb Aaron and 
his wife went visiting. 
But Grandma Libe re- 
tired to the bedroom, 
ie and the children remained 
mae home. 

In one corner Esther, Velvel, and his two 
school friends played the Passover game of nuts. 
They slanted a board against a chair, two paces 
away from the board they placed on the floor 
what they called a “rayshel”—the smallest wal- 
nut they could find in their possession. Then 
they began an unending game of trying to hit the 
“rayshel” by rolling a nut from the top of the 
board. 

On the couch Leah and two of her friends 
were engrossed in story-telling. 

“Watch me hit now!” Velvel spread his legs, 
stuck his tongue into his cheek, and in great 
earnestness placed in position the walnut to be 
rolled from the head of the board. 
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“Loser, loser! Here comes your Uncle Loser!” 
one of his friends teased. ; 

“T can’t play if you sing like that!” Velvel was 
peeved. This was his last walnut—his last 
chance to win back some of the number he had 
lost to Esther. 

“Play!” Esther urged him. 

“Hush, there! Play a little quieter!” Leah re- 
buked them. “Don’t you know Grandma Libe 
is asleep?” 

The children lowered their voices. Leah 
turned to her friend Rachel, a young girl with 
dreamy black eyes. Judith, who sat between 
them, had just finished a story about Elijah the 
Prophet and the miracle he performed in a poor 
man’s house. 

“Now you tell us a story, Rachel. One of 
those you think up yourself,” Leah urged her 
friend. 

“No, Leah. You said you knew a story about 
a doctor anda magician, didn’t your Tell it to 
us.” 

“O, no!” Leah blushed. “It is not a story for 
Passover. On Passover we shouldn’t tell about 
doctors and such things.” 

“Then what should we tell about?” Judith 
wanted to know. 

‘We should tell about how the Jews came out 
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of bondage— About how they left Egypt— 
And how God performed miracles for them in 
the desert.” 

“Let Rachel tell us one!” Judith smiled. “She 
can always think up something in a minute. 
Well, Rachel?” 

“What shall I tellP About how the sons of 
Israel walked upon dry land right in the midst 
of the Red Sea?” 

“Anything you want— Don’t make so much 
noise there, I told you!” Leah turned to Velvel. 

Why was Velvel so noisy you want to know? 
Because Esther had won three games one after 
another. Now he didn’t want to play with 
her. She pushed the walnuts down the board 
instead of letting them roll, he argued. 

“Did I push theme” Esther turned belliger- 
ently to one of Velvel’s school chums. 

“T_T don’t know— I didn’t see—” 

“Now you see! Your own chum says that it is 
not so. You are just angry because I win!” 

“Who is angry? But if you are not going to 
play fair, I don’t want to play with you!” 

“Tet’s play again, and you'll see!” 

They started a new game. 

“When the Jews were slaves in Egypt, build- 
ing Peethom and Raamses, their lives were as 
bitter as death.” Rachel fixed her eyes on her 
new shoes as if she expected them to be the 
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source of her inventive imagination. ‘‘What 
were the Jews then? Slaves that worked from 
early in the morning, even before sunrise, and 
late until the evening-prayers. Even the horses 
and the asses did not work so hard nor so long. 
And what did they do? Make bricks out of 
sand and water.” 

“What did the Egyptians want so many bricks 
for?” Judith asked. 

“What for? Peethom and Raamses! They 
needed them to build those two new cities. Did 
they need those cities? Like a wagon needs a 
fifth wheel! ‘They had too many cities already. 
But what? The king—Pharaoh he was called— 
didn’t know what to do with himself. So he 
ordered two more cities built. Did he worry 
about how the slaves suffered? He made a law 
that every slave had to make so many bricks each 
day. At the end of the day the overseers used 
to count the bricks. And for every brick that 
wasn’t done they whipped the slaves just so many 
times.” 

[t= te dite trownen: 

“Whipped them! It is easy to say whipped 
them! They had special Egyptians for whip- 
ping slaves. And if an Egyptian was very strong 
and could whip the people hard they made him 
a sort of foreman or chief. 

“God saw it all, and He knew how Israel suf- 
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fered. But he waited for the right time to pun- 
ish the Egyptians.” 

“Play quietly there!” Leah ordered the 
smaller children who had again raised their 
voices. | 

“Then Moses was born and was found in the 
lake by the king’s daughter. You remember 
how he was taken to Pharaoh’s palace. But 
Pharaoh’s wife came to her husband and said: 
‘My prophets say that the child Moses is sent 
by the Jewish God to lead his people out of 
Egypt and to avenge himself upon us. Let us 
kill him!’ So Pharaoh wanted to kill the child. 
But his daughter cried and begged her father to 
let him live, saying that Moses was not Jewish 
but her servant’s child which she wished to 
adopt. Then Pharaoh didn’t know what to do 
or how to find out whether Moses was Jewish 
or not. So he called together all his wise men 
and asked them what to do. And they told him 
to take the child and place before him one tray 
with costly jewels and another tray with glowing 
coal, and see what the child would do. For if 
he was sent by the Jewish God, he would try to 
take the jewels, showing that he wanted to take 
the crown from Pharaoh’s head. But if he was 
Egyptian and a Sun Worshiper, he would try to 
take the burning coal. 

“The king did as he was advised. They placed 
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the two trays before Moses, and Moses stretched 
out his hand toward the jewels, ready to grasp 
one. But just then an angel came down from 
heaven and pushed his hand toward the other 
tray. Moses grabbed a piece of hot coal, and 
when he burned himself he pushed his hand 
quickly into his mouth. That was why Moses 
became a stammerer and always had to have his 
brother Aaron speak for him to Pharaoh.” 

“Was that why?” Judith marveled. 

“Yes that was why. And when Moses grew 
up he began to see how his people were treated, 
and he tried to help them. But what could he 
do when he could not even tell Pharaoh that he, 
too, was a Jew? He could do nothing. But in 
the Palace of the king he found one, Prince 
Tothan, who was good to the Jews and who tried 
to do everything he could for the Jews and the 
poor. And through him Moses helped his 
brothers.” 

“What was the Prince’s name?” Leah asked. 

“Tothan. Prince Tothan was his name. Why 
was he so good to the Jews, you will ask? Be- 
cause he was in love with a Jewish girl. The 
girl’s name was Tamarah. The Prince was so 
beautiful and wise that his name was known 
from one end of the world to the other. He was 
as beautiful as the sun, and as bright as the day. 
But in the presence of Tamarah he looked ugly, 
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so beautiful was she. And his words, that kings 
have praised, sounded foolish when she spoke, so 
wise was Tamarah. And they loved each other. 
No one, of course, knew about it. For if 
Pharaoh were to find out about it he would have 
killed the girl and all her relatives and friends. 
Every night when all the people went to sleep, 
Prince Tothan and Tamarah met out of town in 
the cemetery. There they would sit in the dark 
and talk and try to think of a way to get married. 
But clever as they were, they could think of no 
way. And one night they were discovered by 
Miriam, the sister of Moses. 

“When Miriam found out about Prince 
Tothan and Tamarah she was very sad. She 
was afraid that if the king found that out he 
would have all the Jews killed.” 

“Was Tothan a first-born son?” Judith asked 
anxiously. 

“No, he was the youngest one. When the 
Jews left Egypt Prince Tothan wanted Tamarah 
to remain with him, and she wanted him to come 
with her and follow Moses. They did not know 
what to do, and they decided to ask Moses about 
it. Then Moses said to the Prince: ‘Better 
come with us. It is better to be the servant of 
God than Prince of all your idols.’ The Prince 
took this advice. He married Tamarah, and 
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together they left Egypt when the Jews came 
away from there.” 

“And didn’t Pharaoh know?” 

“No. He thought that the prince was killed 
when all the first-born of the land had died. But 
Prince Tothan was well and happy. All the 
time they were in the desert he was near Moses, 
often talking with him about many things. He 
Was so wise that even Moses and Aaron often 
asked his advice. 

“So when Pharaoh and all his armies ran 
after the Jews in the desert, Prince Tothan 
helped Moses lead the people to places where 
there was water, because he knew those places 
very well.” . 

Esther had wearied of their game. She looked 
about her. Then she whispered in Velvel’s ear: 
“Are you getting hungry?” 

“Why?” Velvel asked. 

Esther motioned with her head toward the 
kitchen, meaning that there were many good 
things hidden in pots and pans. There were 
potato-cakes, and chicken-liver, and hard-boiled 
eggs, and jam, and other things. 

“So when Pharaoh followed the Jews,” Rachel 
continued her story, “he came to Moses and 
said: ‘I cannot keep you, if you and your people 
want to leave my land. But why have you taken 
the gold and silver that did not belong to you?” 
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Moses did not know what to say, for he thought 
it was not right to have taken those things from 
the Egyptians. So Moses walked into his tent 
to think it over. And there was Prince Tothan. 
Moses told him what had happened. ‘Go and 
tell him that if he will pay you for these many 
years that your people worked for him for noth- 
ing, you'll give him back the little gold and sil- 
ver.’ 

“Moses went and told that to Pharaoh, and 
Pharaoh did not know what to answer.” 

Leah was so interested in the story that she 
had not noticed the children leave the room. 
She turned her head and listened suspiciously. 

“And later,’ Rachel continued, “when the 
sons of Israel crossed on dry land in the midst 
of the Red Sea—” 

But Leah heard whispers in the kitchen, and 
she realized what was happening there. She 
jumped down from the sofa and rushed into the 
kitchen, 
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N the last day of Passover 
Esther went with her 
mother on a visit to Aunt 
Hannah. Left alone with 
his grandmother, Velvel 
immediately turned to her 

am for a story. 

“You always ask for 
stories,” Grandma Libe reproached him good- 
naturedly. “You are a big boy and you are go- 
ing to school, tell me, how many plagues did God 
send down on Pharaoh and his people?” 

“Ten!” Velvel promptly replied. 

“And which one do you think was the worst?” 

Velvel scratched his head for a moment, men- 
tally reviewing the Ten Plagues. Then he said: 
“The tenth!” 

“And I think the first was the worst!” 
Grandma Libe seated herself on the couch, and 
brought Velvel close to her. 

“You remember, don’t you, how Moses and 
his brother Aaron came to the Palace of the 
King and said they wanted to see Pharaoh. But 
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the guards at the gates wouldn’t let them in. So 
what could Moses do? He said to the guards: 

“ ‘Let us in to see the King for we come with a 
message from the God of the Hebrews r 

“But Moses was a stammerer, and when the 
guards heard him stammer they began to laugh. 

“You laugh as if you don’t believe me! Look 
at my hand, and tell me what you see!’ 

“So the guards looked at it and could see noth- 
ing wrong with it. A hand like all other hands. 
Then Moses put his hand into his bosom and 
brought it out again. 

“ “Now what do you see?” he asked. 

“When the guards looked at his hand they 
turned pale and frightened, for Moses’s hand 
was as white as chalk, and withered like a dead 
branch. 

“ ‘Now do you believe me?’ Moses asked. 

“They nodded their heads, but they would not 
let him and his brother enter the Palace.” 

“Why?” Velvel wondered. 

“Because they thought that if they let in a man 
with a leprous hand, the King would have them 
hanged.” 

“So what did Moses and Aaron do?” 

“What could they do? Moses stuck his hand 
into his bosom again, and brought it out well as 
before. Now the guards let them in. Right up 
to the King’s throne Moses and his brother 
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walked, and when Pharaoh looked around he 
saw them standing there. 

“(What do you want here?’ the King asked. 

“So Moses told him who he was and that he 
wanted Pharaoh to free the Jews, his brothers. 

“¢And how can you prove to me that your 
God sent you here?’ the King demanded. 

“Moses began to explain. When the King 
and his servants heard him stammer they burst 
into laughter. Then Moses raised his cane and 
threw it down at the feet of the King. Pharaoh 
and his servants stopped laughing and jumped 
up very much frightened. For Moses’ cane in- 
stantly turned into a long green snake that curled 
and hissed and stuck out its tongue at the King. 
But after a while the King said to Moses: 

“““Now I know what you are! You are a 
sorcerer and a magician. My wizards can do 
just the same thing.’ 

“And he sent out his servants to call together 
all the court magicians. When they came run- 
ning to find out what the King wanted, 
Pharaoh told them that he wanted them to turn 
their magic canes into snakes before his eyes. 
So the magicians looked at each other and 
thought: ‘If we don’t do what the King tells us 
to do he will hang us, so we might as well try!’ ” 

“And the snake?” Velvel snuggled close to 
his grandmother. 
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“Which snakeP” 

“Moses’ snake?” 

“Tt was there, curling and hissing all the time. 
So the magicians threw their canes down on the 
floor and said the magic words, and their canes, 
too, turned into snakes. Snakes they called them! 
They really were no more than worms. Large 
worms. But the King turned to Moses and said: 
‘Now you see that I am right! You are only a 
magician!’ 

“When Moses heard that, he bent down 
quickly and caught the tail of his snake.” 

“B-r-r-r-r-r!” Velvel shivered at the very 
thought. 

“And his snake turned into a cane again. But 
before doing that it swallowed all the other little 
snakes. That made the magicians cry out in 
despair. When the King asked them why they 
cried, they told him that now, with their magic 
sticks gone, they would never be able to perform 
any magic again. When the King heard that he 
became very angry and drove Moses and his 
brother out of the throne-room. 

“The next morning the King went, as was his 
custom, to bathe in the river. As he was swim- 
ming in the water he saw Moses coming to the 
shore. 

“God wants to know whether you'll let His 
people go free!’ Moses shouted to the King. 
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No! Pee shouted back to him. 

“So Moses bent down, picked up a little peb- 
ble in the sand, and threw it into the river. As 
fast as one wink the river turned into blood. 
The King and all his servants ran out of the 
water all covered with blood. They ran home 
to the Palace to wash themselves, but they found 
that all the water there, too, had turned into 
blood. You can imagine how angry Pharaoh 
was! So he demanded that his servants bring 
enough milk for a bath. But they came back 
saying that they could get no milk because the 
people could not drink the water anywhere and 
they had used up all the milk. So the King sent 
them to get wine to wash himself with. But the 
servants returned saying that all the wine was 
gone, too. But what a King can do! He sent 
out for the rarest perfumes and after he had 
washed and bathed himself in those perfumes he 
sat down to think what to do.” 

‘And what did the people do without water?” 
Velvel wondered. 

“What could they do? Their troubles were 
great! Just then Moses came to the King again 
asking him whether he would let the Jews go out 
of Egypt. But the King was so angry that he 
sent Moses away, and commanded his men to 
Work the Jews even harder than before.” 
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Velvel’s chum, David, raced into the room, 
his pockets bulging with hazel-nuts. 

“Where did you get so many nuts?” Velvel 
jumped down from the couch. 

“T won them!” David beamed triumphantly. 

“Tl tell you, children!” Grandma Libe 
turned to them. “You divide those nuts between 
the two of you and play for a while and see who 
can win more. I want to go over and see Had- 
dah, our neighbor.” 

The children divided the nuts between them, 
tilted a board against a chair, and began the 
customary Passover game. And as they played 
Velvel retold the story of the First Plague to 
his chum, embellishing it with details of his own 
imagination, ; 
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{[D you ever hear the name 
L’g Boymer? 

No, it is not the name of 
a town, or a fruit, or a 
root, or a tree. It is the 
name of a Jewish holiday 
that comes in, the spring 
a little less than four 
weeks AGES cela and a little over two weeks 
before the Holiday of Greens. L’g Boymer is 
not celebrated by every one, but it is certainly a 
boys’ holiday. 

Fully a week before L’g Boymer all Jewish 
boys, assisted by their religious teachers, engage 
in making bows and arrows, painting them with 
bright colors, and inscribing them with symbols 
and proverbs. On L’g Boymer the teachers 
gather their classes in the forenoon and march 
out of the city or town into the meadows or the 
woods. 

“Who can tell me why we are here in the 
fields to celebrate to-day?” Rabbi Eliezer turned 
to his class as they reached the big well near the 
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“T know!” one boy shouted. 

“Tet us hear!” 

“Because if we play with our bows and arrows 
in town we may break some windows.” 

“But why do we play with bows and arrows 
to-day?” the teacher asked above the laughter of 
his class. 

“Because it’s L’g Boymer to-day!” Velvel an- 
swered quickly. 

“But what is L’g Boymer?” 

The boys looked at each other, but no one 
knew the answer. 

“Tg Boymer is a holiday when one eats dates 
and figs, and—and we start to swim in the lake, 
and then—” one boy began to flounder. 

“But what is L’g Boymer?” the teacher inter- 
rupted. 

David shot his arrow into the clear air. The 
other boys quickly turned their heads and 
wagered they could shoot theirs twice as high. 
And up went a flock of arrows, curving in the 
air and gracefully coming down over a broad 
area. Each boy ran to find his arrow, then re- 
turned to the teacher. 

“First I’ll explain to you what L’g Boymer is, 
and then you'll have reason to celebrate and 
play,” Rabbi Eliezer said. 

He seated himself on the sunny slope facing 
the lake, and the boys seated themselves around 
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him, anxious to hear his explanation of the holi- 
day and to be free for the day’s frolic. But 
Rabbi Eliezer took his time as he told them 
about Rabbi Akiba, one of the greatest Rabbis 
that ever lived, who had over forty thousand 
pupils and followers. 

Once a great epidemic suddenly befell Rabbi 
Akiba’s pupils. It seemed there was a sinner in 
their midst. At first Rabbi Akiba did not want 
to interfere, saying that if God saw fit to pun- 
ish his children with an epidemic He knew what 
He was doing. But finally Rabbi Akiba prayed 
to God to stop the epidemic, and exactly on the 
thirty-third day after the first day of Passover 
the epidemic stopped. 

It was David again who aimed his arrow at a 
distant tree and let the arrow go. 

“But why do we celebrate out in the fields, 
can you tell me?” the teacher asked. 

“Let us play a little first, then you'll tell us 
about it,” one pupil pleaded. 

“Yes, please!” the entire class supported him. 

The teacher shrugged his shoulders. 

All the boys jumped to their feet, challenging 
David’s marksmanship. They spread to all parts 
of the meadow around them. They rolled down- 
hill on the grass. They climbed young willows 
near the lake. They called to each other. They 
trotted around in circles like young colts out 
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of the corral for the first time. They were all 
happy to be out of doors and not in school. They 
were particularly happy to think that L’g Boy- 
mer was a children’s holiday. 

Velvel and David strayed away from the 
other boys. They circled around the lake to- 
ward the low fence guarding the fruit trees of a 
garden. In one place the fence was broken. 
David and Velvel looked about. Across the lake, 
they could see their chums playing. Some boys 
were in the water swimming actively. Their 
teacher was but a black spot on the bright green 
and golden fields. David and Velvel looked at 
each other and grinned. Then they climbed into 
the garden. 

Close to the fence was a row of young cherry- 
trees laden with fruit that in the sunlight shone 
like pearly pink earrings partly hidden by mod- 
est clusters of dark green leaves. 

“They look almost ripe!’ David’s mouth 
watered. 

“Shall we taste them?” Velvel suggested. 

“Just taste them!” 

But the branches were too high for them to 
reach. Velvel permitted David to climb his 
shoulders. But he was still a few inches too 
short. Velvel tried to raise him a little higher. 
David stretched out his hands, swung himself 
up, caught hold of a branch, and fell forward, 
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bringing Velvel down with him to the ground. 
But his hand held fast the pliant branch. Vel- 
vel jumped up and caught the branch with all 
his strength, fearing that David might loosen his 
hold. The branch sighed softly as it parted from 
the tree and fell limply to the ground. 

Both David and Velvel were now on their 
feet. They lifted the branch and began to pick 
its fruit. 

“Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who createst the tree and the frutt 
of the tree!” both boys whispered solemnly as 
they plucked the first cherries. And before eat- 
ing them, they added: 

“Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast given us life, and hast 
preserved us, and enabled us to reach this sea- 
son!” 

Then they quickly relieved the branch of its 
fruit, directly into their mouths. When through, 
they returned to join their chums on the other 
side of the lake. 

When Velvel came home he was looking quite 
ill. 

“What has happened, child?” Grandma Libe 
greeted him with alarm. 

“Oh! I don’t feel very well!” Velvel com- 
plained. 

“Did you eat anythingr” Grandma Libe felt 
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his forehead. “One doesn’t become ill all of a 
sudden. Have you taken anything from the 
boys?” . 

“Just a few cherries.” 

“Cherries? Where did you get cherries so 
early?” Grandma Libe became suspicious. 

“We got them, David and I. Oh! I don’t 
feel well!” Velvel pressed his hands to his stom- 
ach and doubled up. 

Grandma Libe brought a cushion from the 
bedroom and helped Velvel onto the sofa. 

‘And where did David and you get those 
cherries P”’ 

“In a garden.” 

Velvel curled up and began to cry. 

Grandma Libe left him and soon returned 
with a hot water bottle wrapped in a towel. 

‘And I suppose the cherries were green,” she 
continued to question him. 

“No, they were nearly pink,” Velvel pro- 
tested. 

“Pink, eh? But not red? Why do you think 
God made cherries to be red when they’re ripe, 
ening 

His mother came into the room and noticed 
Velvel on the sofa. 

“What is wrong nowe” Elka hurried over to 
him. 

‘Sh, daughter! It’s nothing. Stuffed himself 
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with green cherries. Is Esther arounde” Then 
Grandma Libe whispered something in her 
daughter’s ear. 

“Now you see, child,” Grandma Libe turned 
to Velvel again, “when God first made the cher- 
ries he made them green and left them green 
even when they were ripe. Until one day Adam 
came to God and said: ‘O Lord, you have made 
cherries for the insects and the birds, but you 
have made none for me.’ 

““Flow sor’ God asked. ‘I have made the 
cherries sweet and tasty expressly for you.’ 

“Then Adam said: ‘But I cannot tell when 
they are ready to eat. If I eat them when they 
are not ripe I become ill. And when they be- 
come ripe the birds and the ants and the bees 
and the wasps and the flies come and eat them 
until there are none left for me.’ 

“So God thought and thought, and then He 
said: ‘From now on I’ll give you a sign when 
the cherries are ripe and good to eat. As long 
as they are green you should not touch them. 
But when they become ripe, I’ll make them red, 
so you can pick them before the birds and the 
insects eat them all.’” 

Esther came into the room. 

“What has happened to Velvel?” she asked 
in surprise. 
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“Nothing, child. His stomach aches. Have 
you seen your mother?” 

“No. Why? Did she want to see me?” 

“T wanted you to run over to the drug store.” 
Then Grandma Libe whispered something in 
her ear. “And come back quickly,” she called 
after Esther who had started for the door. 

When Esther was gone Grandma Libe turned 
to Velvel again. 

‘“‘Now, that is why cherries are red when they 
are ripe, and that is why one mustn’t eat green 
cherries.” 

But Velvel knew that Esther had gone to the 
drug store for castor oil, and he was very un- 
happy. | 

“Yes, that’s why!” he turned to Grandma Libe 
in tears, “Then why don’t pears turn red?” 
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THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


al all the stories of hidden 
treasures there was one 
story Grandma Libe was 
fond of telling and retell- 
ing whenever the oppor- 
tunity arose—the _ story 
about the treasure hidden 

> by the Turks and found 
many eee an later by the son of a very 
Holy Man. 

“This happened many, many years ago,” she 
told, “when I was yet a little girl. And even 
then the story was already old. But at that time, 
it was told, there lived an old Rabbi in the city 
of Chotin, near the river Dniester. The Rabbi 
was known to be a good man and a great scholar. 
He was poor, yet always happy, and no matter 
what calamity fell on his head he would close 
his eyes and simply say: ‘God’s will is always 
for the best.’ So the Rabbi lived and studied 
God’s laws day and night. I said he was poor, 
and yet he gave charity—more than the richest 
man in the city. Even when there was no bread 
in his house he would give the last coin he had 
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to the poor. If his wife spoke to him and 
asked him: ‘Rabbi, where will we get money to 
live on if you give away the last coin?’ he would 
answer: ‘Foolish woman, do I give away my 
money? It is God’s money and to him I must 
return it!’ He was a Holy Man! 

“Only one thing troubled him: he had no son 
to carry on his studies. But at the age of fifty, 
when his head was already bald and his beard 
began to gray, the good God listened to his 
prayers and gave him a son. That is—we say a 
son. What his wife really gave birth to was— 
God’s wonder! At the age of three he already 
spoke in the Holy Tongue; and at five he knew 
the Five Books and Rashi by heart. The world 
rang with his fame. Men came from the four 
corners of the earth to listen to him interpret a 
page of Talmud. 

“But what do you think God does? God 
makes the Rabbi poorer and poorer. What for, 
you ask? The answer is that He wanted to try 
out his son. But at last they became so poor 
that even the mice deserted the house. And just 
then the Rabbi’s wife became ill. The Rabbi 
cleared his throat and said: “God’s will is al- 
ways for the best!’ Then he sat down to read 
the Psalms. But his son, who was then eleven 
years old, felt so unhappy about his mother’s ill- 
ness that he left the house. 
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“Outside it was very dark, a cold wind blew, 
and rain began to fall. Before very long it 
poured as if from buckets. But the Rabbi’s son 
kept walking in the rain and in the wind. Sud- 
denly he looked around and saw that he was 
far away from the town. And the rain fell as if 
the skies opened. So he looked around and he 
saw a door. ‘I’ll stand near the door and wait 
until the rain stops,’ the Rabbi’s son thought, 
and walked up and leaned against it. As he did 
so the door opened, and he walked in. Inside it 
was dark as in the days before Creation. But 
what could the Rabbi’s son do? He heard rats 
running around, and he knew those were no rats 
but unholy ones disguised as rats. But he 
whispered the Holy Name and kept on going. 
Suddenly he noticed a bluish flame coming to- 
ward him. Of course, he knew at once what 
that was, and he began to take off his coat. But 
then he stopped and thought to himself like this: 
‘Perhaps this is no treasure from God but the 
temptation of the Evil One, may his name and 
memory be effaced!’ So he stood there thinking 
until he decided to do this: he would approach 
four steps and command the flame to remain 
where it was. Should it do as he commanded, 
then it was God’s treasure; if not it was the 
Devil’s, and he wouldn’t have anything to do 
with it. He did so, and the flame remained just 
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exactly where it was. Then the boy took off his 
coat and threw it over the flame. And when he 
raised his coat he found a large brass urn. He 
opened it, and what do you think he found in it? 
Seven million golden imperials and many dia- 
monds and jewels. 

“Perhaps you think he took the urn and ran 
home with it? No! Listen to what a wise boy, 
the son of a wise man, can do: he closed the urn, 
wiped his hands, and began walking out of the 
cave without it. Why, you will ask? For the 
reason that if it was the Evil One tempting him 
after all, let him remain the fool and not a good 
Jew!” 

“And he left it?” Velvel whispered. 

“Just as he was reaching the door he heard a 
voice from Heaven telling him that he should 
return for the treasure. The treasure was left 
there by the Turks in Chmelnitzky’s days and 
was guarded by God until the right time came 
for a Holy Man to use it. 

“When the boy came home with the treasure 
he found his father still studying and his mother 
sick in bed. He came into the room and dropped 
the urn on the floor with a loud bang because his 
arms were tired carrying it so far. Such a 
treasure, seven million imperials, besides the 
diamonds and the jewelry, weighs something! 
So he just dropped it on the floor. Of course, 
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his mother soon became well, and his father took 
half of the money and gave it to the poor. 

“Then they sold the jewels and the diamonds 
and moved somewhere to distant lands. There 
they built a large seminary where the Rabbi, his 
son, and their children for many generations 
spread wisdom amongst the Jews.” 
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THE WISDOM OF KING SOLOMON 


ELVEL came home from 
school one day announc- 
ing that his teacher was 
not well and asking, in 
the same breath, for per- 
mission to go swimming. 
At first his mother refused 
to let him go, but she soon 
relented. And Velvel joined his chums. 

He remained ashore while the others disrobed 
and dived into the lake, shattering the smooth 
surface into perpetuating circles. Then he ran 
along the bank shouting to his friends, throwing 
little pebbles along the surface of the water in 
such a manner that they touched the water, freed 
themselves and rose, touched the water again, 
and again dipped in and out. “Making ducks,” 
he called that, and tried to see how many times 
he could propel his “ducks” to reappear before 
finally sinking. When he tired of that he began 
to make a paper boat. Just then his friend David 
came out of the water and wagered that he could 
outdistance Velvel in swimming. Velvel ac- 
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cepted the challenge, quickly undressed and 
dived in, followed by David. 

When he returned home his eyes swam, his 
head was dull, and he sneezed continually. As 
he entered the house his mother met him, looked 
at him critically, cleared her throat, and said 
nothing. But Grandma Libe soon realized the 
symptoms of a cold. She wrapped him up in 
his bed and seated herself near to comfort him. 

“My head aches!” Velvel whispered. 

“Tt aches? Certainly it aches, child! Why 
did you stay in the water after sunset?” 

“My head aches!” Velvel repeated, disregard- 
ing her lecture. 

“Do what Solomon did when he had a head- 
ache,” Grandma Libe advised. 

“Which Solomon?” 

“King Solomon—King Solomon the Wise!” 

“And what did he do when he had a head- 
ache?” 

“He did nothing.” 

But Velvel was in no mood for jests. He 
closed his eyes and repeated: “My head aches!” 

“There was a clever king for you! Had we 
had many kings like him, Israel would not be in 
exile now!” Grandma Libe softly nodded her 
head as if recalling personal memories of the 
Wise King. “Yes,” she added softly after a 
pause, “there was a king for you!” 
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Velvel grunted. 

“The things told about him! There never 
was and there shall never be another wise man 
like him!” 

Velvel doubled up and began to sneeze. 

Grandma Libe covered him carefully, patted 
his back, and wrinkled her forehead. 

“You remember, perhaps, the story about the 
two men who came to Solomon for advice, do 
your” she asked after a pause. “That was wis- 
dom! The story is told in this way: 

“There was once a doctor who was very 
learned and who could heal people better than 
any other doctor in his city. He devoted a great 
deal of his time learning more and more about 
how to heal people. But the more he learned 
the less people came to him, and he became 
poorer and poorer every day. So he started out 
to ask King Solomon what to do about it. On 
the way he met another man. 

“Peace be with you! Where does a Jew go?’ 
he greeted the stranger. 

“And the other answered: ‘With you be 
peace! Do I know where I go? I go to ask 
advice from King Solomon.’ 

““‘And what kind of advice do you want?’ 

“The other explained that he had, praised be 
God, a large business that was going well, and 
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yet, in spite of that, he was losing money. So he 
wanted King Solomon to tell him what to do. 

“So they walked along and talked to each 
other.” 

“Feel my head!” Velvel took his grand- 
mother’s cool hand and pressed it against his hot 
forehead. 

“Don’t uncover yourself, and it will pass... . 
So they walked along .. .” 

“Can I have raspberry jam and tea, Grand- 
mar” 

“Yes, child. Soon. Leah is boiling the water, 
and as soon as the tea is ready— _ But listen, 
child, and learn something from the wisest man 
in Israel: 

“When the two men came to the gates of the 
Palace a guard came out to ask them what they 
wanted, and they told him that they wanted to 
see the King. 

“So the first man went in. That was the doc- 
tor. He came in and after saying ‘Peace be with 
you!’ he told King Solomon his troubles. Solo- 
mon rose on his throne, looked at the doctor, 
and said these words: ‘Be kind to your patients!’ 

“The doctor wanted to know what he meant 
by that, but King Solomon wouldn’t say another 
word. And the doctor left puzzled. 

“Then the other man went in—the merchant. 
He came in and sat down and told his troubles. 
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After hearing the entire story King Solomon 
rubbed his forehead and said: ‘Wake up early in 
the morning!’ | 

“And not another word. 

“So the two men left the king and went home. 
They were angry and dissatisfied because they 
didn’t understand what the King meant. So they 
walked and talked, and the merchant finally 
said: 

“(A wise king, but when it comes to anything 
he tells you—what? He tells you nothing! “Get 
up early in the morning!” But he wouldn’t say 
another word!’ 

“ “Get up early,’ said the doctor, ‘and maybe 
you will find out what he meant.’ 

“So the merchant went home and the next day 
he woke up very early. He looked out of the 
window, and what do you think he saw? 

“He saw the servants wasting his merchan- 
dise. He stopped them and warned them to be 
more careful in the future. His business went 
well, and he became a very rich man.” 

“And the doctor?” Velvel was interested. 

“The doctor went home and was very kind to 
his patients. Before he went to King Solomon 
he used to be so busy with his studies that he did 
not give his patients much attention. Now he 
took a real interest in all his patients, and they 
liked him more. The kinder and nicer he was 
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the more the people came to him and in a short 
time he became very rich. As rich as.. .” 

“Flow is he, mother?” Elka came near and 
placed her hand on Velvel’s forehead. 

Velvel’s eyes were closed and he seemed 
asleep. 

“T think it’s nothing. Just the beginning of a 
cold. We’ll not give him anything to eat to- 
night but tea and lemon and he’ll be well in the 
morning.” 

“T’ll give him some castor-oil before he goes 
to bed.” Elka started to move away. 

“T don’t want any castor-oil!” Velvel suddenly 
moaned, “I want supper!” 
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HOW BIG IS GOD? 


BOWARD the middle of 
the summer Velvel’s shoes, 
which had been new for 
the Passover, were worn 
beyond repair, and a new 
pair of shoes were bought 
him. 

“They are not too tight, 
my son, are they?” his mother asked when he 
tried on the shoes in the store. 

Velvel paraded up and down with one new 
shoe on. It was a little tight, but it had a squeak 
that another, more comfortable shoe he had 
tried, did not have. 

“They are not too tight?” his mother repeated 
her question. 

Velvel shook his head in the negative, and the 
shoes were bought. 

But after wearing the new shoes one day Vel- 
vel relieved himself of them to discover two 
large blisters on the back of his feet. The next 
day he was excused from attending school while 
his mother went to have the shoes stretched. 
Velvel regretted that the great event of having 
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new shoes should have been marred, but he en- 
joyed the result. Not the blisters, but the re- 
lease from school for a,day or two. © 

The morning was comfortably warm, and 
Velvel enjoyed walking about the house. But in 
the afternoon it became very hot, and he had 
already exhausted his inventiveness in keeping 
himself amused. He walked into the yard in 
search of a shadowy spot where he could com- 
plete his private seal. He had once made a 
seal by etching his initials into a soft stone. 
Now he desired to make another and a better 
one. 

In the shadow of the house Velvel noticed his 
grandmother, his sister Leah and Haddah, 
their neighbor’s oldest daughter, seated close to 
each other,—all three engaged in knitting. Vel- 
vel found a seat close by and began to dig his 
penknife into the stone he had brought with 
him. He worked quietly, his ears tuned to his 
grandmother’s advice to Haddah who had re- 
cently been married. 

Grandma Libe was extolling the superiority 
of strawberry-jelly over grape-jelly. 

“Tf the great God will grant me years,” she 
said, “I will try to convince Elka to make straw- 
berry-jelly even for Passover.” 

“For the Passover,’ Haddah_ ventured, 
“lemon-jelly is a custom—” 
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“A custom it is, and a nice one. But if the 
great. Godse...” 

“Why do you always say ‘great God,’ ‘great 
God’?” Velvel suddenly interrupted her. 

“What else should I say?” Grandma Libe 
asked in surprise. 

“Father always says ‘God’ and not ‘great 
God.’ ” 

“Isn’t He great?” Grandma Libe was still 
puzzled by Velvel’s objection. 

“Well, how great is He?” 

“Who?” 

“God !”? 

“Do you mean His wisdom, or His strength, 
ores S 

“No! I mean how big is He?” 

“How big is He? How big is God, blessed be 
His name? Is that what you ask? You, who go 
to Hebrew School and learn His Holy Bible ask 
that?” 

“God is so big that He is everywhere!” Had- 
dah ventured to explain. 

“Hm— How big is God! Such a question!” 
Grandma Libe murmured as if to herself. 
“Why, child, how can one of flesh and blood 
know how big God is? To those who are 
worthy it is sometimes given to have a glimpse of 
His magnitude.” 
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“For instance?” Leah asked without raising 
her eyes from her work. 

“For instance, it is told somewhere that a 
great Rabbi, who was deemed worthy, had once 
studied his Holy Laws and meanwhile thought 
of the greatness of the Creator. As he sat there 
thinking about it an angel came to him and said: 
‘You study and wonder about the greatness of 
God, but if you really want to know how great 
He is, come with me and I'll show you ? And 
the angel took him and carried him far away, 
put him down on the top of a mountain, then 
said to him: ‘Look, and behold!’ And the angel 
flew away. ... Forty— Forty-one— Forty- 
two—” Grandma Libe began to count slowly 
as she reached a critical point in her knitting. 

“And what did he see?” Haddah asked. 

Grandma Libe finished counting, then began 
to work rapidly again. 

“What he saw? What the great Rabbi saw 
you ask? He saw a bird. He looked around 
and he saw a bird the like of which he had never 
seen before. It was a large bird. How large 
do you think a bird can be? Eh? Well, this 
bird he saw was so big that its feet touched the 
bottom of the ocean and its head was in the 
clouds. And you know how deep the sea is, 
don’t your” 
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“Deeper than the deepest well,” Velvel 
rapidly guessed. 

“Yes much deeper. It is told that once a 
carpenter crossed the ocean, and when he was 
just in the very middle of the waters he acci- 
dentally dropped his ax. True enough it was a 
very heavy ax, but how long do you think it 
took that ax to reach the bottom? It is said 
that it took it seven years before it sank to the 
very bottom of the ocean!” 

“Te—te—te—” Haddah marveled. 

“And that bird’s feet stood at the very bottom 
of the ocean. And then the same Rabbi saw a 
frog the size of all the houses in his city put 
together. And then he saw a snake that was as 
long—as long as the Jewish Exile. And as 
he stood there marveling at God’s wonders he 
saw the snake swallow that terrible frog. Yes! 
Just swallowed it as a chicken swallows a grain 
of wheat! Swallowed it and—nothing! Until 
the bird came along and ate up the snake.” 

“Ate up the snake? Such a big snake?” Vel- 
vel had abandoned his work on the seal and was 
listening to his grandmother open-mouthed. 

“Tf it says that the Rabbi saw the bird eat up 
the snake so it must have eaten it up or else it 
wouldn’t have said sol” 

“If your grandmother says it is so, it is sol” 
Haddah affirmed. 
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“So what happened then?” Velvel became 
impatient. 

“Then the Rabbi saw the bird fly away over 
mountains and seas, over deserts and wastelands, 
over plains and valleys until in the end it came 
to a forest and alighted on the smallest branch of 
a tree. Now imagine how large that tree must 
have been!” 

“Te—te—te—” Haddah marveled. 

“And that was the smallest tree in the entire 
wood. Now imagine how big the biggest tree 
must have been!” 

“And what else did he seer” 

“What else? Nothing else. Only he stood 
there and looked at all these things, and he 
thought: If all these things are so big and they 
are only a few of the things that God made in 
less time than either you or I can wink with our 
eyes, now imagine how big the Maker must be!” 

“Here are your shoes, treasure mine!” Elka 
came out of the house with Velvel’s new shoes in 
her hands. “I asked you when I bought the 
shoes whether they were tight and you said 
‘no.’ ” 

“T said ‘no,’ but I didn’t say—I wanted them 
to give me blisters. Did I, mother?” 
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The Fool in the Moon 
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THE FOOL IN THE MOON 


HE Fast of the Ninth of 
Ab commemorates the 
destruction of the Holy 
Temple in Jerusalem, and 
it is not followed, as fasts 
usually are, by a feast. In 
Reb Aaron’s house the 
family gathered to break 
the = an bread, smoked fish, and tea. After 
the tea, on that hot evening, the entire family left 
the ee 

Reb Aaron went to synagogue, and the 
women folk seated themselves on the veranda. 
Velvel was among them. They sat in silence 
until Leah called their attention to the quarter 
moon: 

“Took at it! It is small yet, but you can 
already see its face!” 

“The fool’s face,’ Grandma Libe nodded her 
head as she looked at the sky. 

“Why do you always say that?” Esther asked. 

“Tsn’t it the fool’s facer” 

“But why is it?” Esther demanded. 

“That’s no story for the Ninth of Ab.” 
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“Ts there really a reason why it is called that?” 
Leah asked. 

“Certainly there is a reason for it. There is a 
reason for everything under God’s sun.” 

“Then tell it to us!” Velvel pleaded. 

“Not on a day of mourning.” 

“Do tell it to us!” Esther moved nearer to 
her grandmother. 

“No, children! To-day the Holy Temple was 
destroyed. It is no time for stories.” 

“But you can tell us a little and the rest you'll 
tell us some other time.” 

“Better tell them the story and let them stop 
fidgeting,” Elka advised her mother. 

Grandma Libe moistened her lips and turned 
her eyes to the young moon: 

“Many, many years ago, perhaps even before 
the destruction of the Temple, there lived a very 
rich man. He was not only rich but wise, too. 
As wise as the day. But when one is born with- 
out luck, riches and wisdom can help little. 
Here he lived in riches and in honor, and sud- 
denly—his wife died and left him one son whose 
name was Hemerish.” 

“What a funny name!” Velvel chuckled. 

“Don’t interrupt!” Esther remarked. 

“So this rich man, who was also wise, sent his 
only son to all the best schools and places where 
he could learn wisdom. It is easy to send a boy 
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to learn wisdom if the boy wants to learn. But 
what, God forbid, can one do if the boy does not 
want to learn? And Hemerish did not want to 
learn anything. He thought that because he was 
the son of a rich man he knew more than every- 
body else in the whole world. That, you can 
imagine, did not give his father great pleasure. 
What could he do if his son wanted to learn 
nothing? So this rich man did not know what 
to do. 

“But meanwhile, as the world says, time does 
not stand in one place, and the rich man grew 
old. When he knew that the end would soon be 
near, he called his son to his bedside and said to 
him: ‘Listen, my son! When I die all the for- 
tune that I have made will be yours. But what 
can you do to prove to me that you are able to 
take care of all my treasures?’ And Hemerish 
stood there and did not know what to answer. 
Now listen, children, what a clever man does: 
He says: ‘Listen, my son! Ill leave with you a 
golden apple for the greatest fool in the world. 
If you can find the greatest fool and give him 
the golden apple, then you'll have proven that 
you are able to take care of my fortune, and after 
you have done that you can get married and take 
over my business. But not before.’ And here 
he gave his son a little box that held an apple 
made of purest gold.” 
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“And Hemerish?” Velvel was still amused 
by the name. 

“Hemerish took the little box and said: 
‘Father, I'll do as you bid me. I shall easily find 
the greatest fool because I’m the wisest man in 
the world!’ The old man nodded his head sadly, 
turned to the wall, and died. 

“After the customary thirty days of mourning 
Hemerish packed the golden apple into a bun- 
dle with other things he needed for the journey, 
and started out in search of the greatest fool to 
whom he was to deliver the little box as his 
father had willed. 

“He walked from village to village and 
from town to town, speaking to one man here, 
asking a question there, and all the time trying 
to find the greatest fool. A year passed. Two 
years passed. All the money Hemerish had 
taken along with him was gone. What could 
he do? So he sent home for some more money 
to keep him going. When he received the money 
he started out again. From city to city and from 
country to country he traveled. 

“Until one day, as he walked along the high- 
way, he was overtaken by a fat man running and 
all out of breath. 

“‘Good-morning!’ Hemerish greeted him. 
‘Where are you running?’ 

“‘Good-morning, good-year!’ the fat man re- 
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plied. ‘I’m running! Why am I running? Be- 
cause! Because my neighbor came home. He 
came home from town and said. What did he 
say? He saw. What did he see? A cow. A 
cow that flew over the roof and laid an egg. I’m 
running to see that cow do it again.’ 

“When Hemerish heard that he burst into 
laughter and told the man about his father’s will. 
‘You are the most foolish man in the world to 
believe everything people tell you! Come to 
town and I’ll give you the Golden Apple!’ 

“Did her” Leah spoke up. 

“Not so quickly, daughter. When they came 
to town the fat man kept asking people where 
the cow was—the cow that flew over a roof and 
laid an egg. People laughed at him. But they 
gave him things to eat and money, too. When 
Hemerish saw that he thought to himself: ‘Well, 
this man isn’t such a fool after all!’ And he 
didn’t give him the golden apple. He left that 
town to look for a greater fool. 

“F¥e searched and searched. Year in and year 
out he searched. And each time his money gave 
out he sent for more to be taken from his father’s 
treasures. Over oceans and seas he traveled. 
From East to West and from North to South he 
traveled. Many times he thought: ‘Here I have 
discovered the greatest fool!’ But in the end it 
always turned out that those were not at all such 
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fools as he had imagined. And he had to start 
again his search from the beginning. 

“But, meanwhile, as the saying goes, time 
waits for no fool, and many more years passed. 
Until, at last, when Hemerish went all around 
the world, he came home from where he had 
started. By that time he was already an old 
man. Hecame home, and what do you think he 
found there? He found that his father’s palaces 
had crumbled in ruins; his treasures had gone; 
all he had left was the golden apple. Only then 
did Hemerish realize what his father meant by 
asking him to find the greatest fool. He imme- 
diately went to his father’s grave, knocked upon 
the tombstone, and said: ‘Father, now I realize 
that you left the golden apple for me, for I am 
the greatest fool in the world!’ 

“And later, when Hemerish died, God put his 
face on the moon for people to see and learn that 
he who thinks himself the cleverest man in the 
world is himself the greatest fool. That’s also 
why the moon sometimes looks like a golden 
apple.” 

“That should be a lesson to you, Velvel.” 
Elka, who had listened silently all the time, 
turned to her son. 

“Why to mee” Velvel wondered. 

“Because! Because you thought nobody saw 
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you throwing burs yesterday evening, and right 
near the synagogue, toor” 

“But doing that on the Fast of Ab is a custom, 
isn’t it?” Velvel protested. 

“Yes it is a custom, but a foolish one, if we 
remember that to-day both Holy Temples were 
destroyed and Jerusalem was plowed over with 
the plowshare. A custom, indeed! That other 
boys are fools is no reason for you to be one. 
You also thought it clever to help the boys drive 
a goat into the synagogue just when the men 
were reading the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
didn’t you? Now you see what happens to 
people who think themselves very clever: 

Velvel turned his head toward the moon, and 
stuck out his tongue in a grimace. 








THE POT OF GOLD 


T had not rained during 
June and the early part 
of July, and an epidemic 
had begun to spread over 
town. The Jews went to 
the cemetery to implore 
their dead to rise before 
the Seat of Mercy and 

ask that the ane be stopped. People began 

to give charity knowing that it is written: 

“Charity saves from death!” 

“Go and see the Rabbi and talk matters over 
with him,” Grandma Libe urged her son-in-law. 
“What can you lose by it? And when you are 
there, ask him whether he doesn’t think we 
should ask Benjamin the carpenter to the big 
synagogue and beg his forgiveness. I still be- 
lieve that Benjamin is one of the hidden Thirty- 
six Holy Men, and that if some one insulted 
him God chooses to punish us for that.” 

“Why do you insist that Benjamin is a Holy 
Mane” Reb Aaron turned to Grandma Libe. 
“Every time we mention the carpenter you 
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tell us that he is a Holy Man. Do you see the 
Holy Spirit on his face? A carpenter! Like all 
other carpenters!” 

“Do you hear what I tell you, Aaron? You 
talk like a child! If we could see the Holy 
Spirit on his face he would certainly not be one 
of the hidden Holy Men. You remember about 
Benjamin the shoemaker, don’t your So you'd 
better ask the Rabbi.” 

When Reb Aaron left the house his family 
remained about the table in a sad silence. 
Finally Grandma Libe spoke up: 

‘“F7m—who can tell? Aaron wants that it 
should be written on his forehead. Who would 
have dreamt it of Benjamin?” 

“Which Benjamin? Our carpenter?” Leah 
asked. 

“No, The shoemaker. He was certainly one 
of the Thirty-six Holy Men in whose favor God 
lets us all live. For years and years he lived, 
and no one knew anything about him, only that 
he was a shoemaker who patched and fixed old 
shoes. Who could have believed it of him?” 

“Believed what?” Esther asked. 

“That he was one of the Holy Men.” 

“How did they know? How did they find 
out?” Esther asked. 

“How they found out? They found out by 
what he did. It is told that he was a poor shoe- 
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maker who patched shoes for poor people. And 
if they had money they paid for his work; and 
if they didn’t have money they didn’t pay. He 
had no wife and children, and lived by himself 
in a little cottage. A cottage, did I say? A lit- 
tle hovel it was where he worked and lived. 
People knew that he had a good heart, but that 
he was a Holy Man they did not know. Though, 
even years before it was found out who he really 
was, people later told, he had done something 
only a Holy Man could do. There was once a 
fire in town. The eggdealer’s barn caught on 
fire. You know what that means? Eggs and 
excelsior. They thought the town, God forbid, 
would perish in fire. And it was a windy day, 
too. The barn burned to the last splinter, but 
nothing else burned. People thought it was a 
miracle from Heaven. Later it was told that 
when the fire started Benjamin the shoemaker 
appeared and turned his eyes to heaven. But 
people didn’t pay any attention to him. That is 
why I say: our carpenter may look like all other 
carpenters, and again he may be one of the hid- 
den Holy Men—one of the Thirty-six.” 

“But how did they find out that the shoemaker 
was one of the Thirty-sixe” Velvel was eager 
to know. 

“That’s a long story, my son.” 

“Tell it to us!” Velvel pleaded. 
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“Yes do!” Esther and Leah joined Velvel. 

“Tt ig a story of many years. Your great- 
grandfather, peace be with him, used ‘to tell it. 
It happened in the town where my father was 
born. There lived that Benjamin the shoe- 
maker. Hewasavery poor man. Who watches 
and who is interested in a poor man—a cobbler 
who only does patches and repairs? They after- 
wards told many things about him. They 
told that if he walked through the street and saw 
children with torn shoes he would call them to 
his home and fix their shoes for them. He would 
ask them not to tell their parents who did it. 

“One day, when he was already very old, a 
boy came to him and told him that his mother 
was sick in bed and that he had to stand all day 
in the market place and sell dried pears to make 
a living for himself and enough money to get a 
doctor and medicine for his mother. It was a 
very cold winter and he had to stand out in the 
snow and frost all day. Then he showed the 
shoemaker his shoes—his only pair of shoes. 
And the shoemaker saw that the soles were all 
worn out. 

“Will you fix these shoes for me?’ the boy 
asked. ‘I have no money to pay you for the 
work, but I can pay you with dried pears.’ 

“No, my son!’ Benjamin told him. ‘You 
don’t need to pay me with fruit that you need 
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to sell, but you can do me a service. Put on 
these boots and go to Layvik the horsedealer and 
ask him whether he has the money he owes me. 
And if he has, let him give it to you. Mean- 
while I’ll fix your shoes.” 

The boy went away to the horsedealer, and 
Benjamin began to work on the shoes. He 
looked at them: the soles were gone and the 
heels were worn and twisted. Benjamin looked 
around for some leather to fix the shoes with, 
but he was so poor that he had no leather even 
for his work. What do you think he did? He 
took off his own shoes, tore off the heels and 
soles, and put them on the boy’s shoes.” 

‘And what did he do? Go barefoot?” Esther 
asked. 

“Tt was warm in the house so he went around 
barefoot. When he finished with the shoes he 
remembered that he hadn’t eaten that day. 
So he washed his hands and set the table. He 
had nothing but some bread and onions and sour 
milk. So he placed them on the table and made 
ready to eat, for he was very hungry. Just then 
the door opened and a beggar came in. He 
looked like a wandering beggar. 

“‘Good-day! Come in, brother! It is cold 
outside,’ Benjamin called to the beggar. And 
the poor man came in and asked for something 
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“With the greatest honor! I haven’t much 
to offer, but whatever I have is yours.’ Then 
he called the poor man to the table. 

“The beggar sat down, and Benjamin served 
him the food. The poor man ate and asked a 
number of questions about Benjamin and his 
work. When the beggar finished his meal, Ben- 
jamin asked him whether he wanted tea. He 
busied himself for some time making a fire and 
setting the kettle on the stove. When after a 
while the water began to boil, the shoemaker 
turned around and saw that the poor man had 
disappeared, and in his seat was a heap of new 
gold imperials. A fortune! 

“Right away he knew who the beggar was. 
Elijah the Prophet! But Benjamin did not be- 
come excited. Gold is gold. What do you think 
was the first thing he did’” 

“Buy himself a pair of shoes,” Velvel grinned. 

“Certainly not! He didn’t even buy himself 
anything to eat. He took the gold and placed it 
in two earthen pots and wrapped them in papers. 
And he waited for the little boy to return. 

“ ‘Did Layvik give you the money?’ he asked 
when the boy came in all out of breath. 

“ ‘No, he didn’t. He said he had more im- 
portant things to attend to before paying you 
something that he owes you so long he almost 
forgot he even owed you anything.’ 
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““No need to feel bad about it,’ Benjamin 
said. ‘If he didn’t pay now he’ll pay another 
time. .. . Here are your shoes. And I want 
you to do me a favor: I have something here I 
want you to take down to the poorhouse on your 
way home. And here is also a pot with some- 
thing I want you to take home to your mother.’ 

“The boy took the two pots, left one of them 
at the poorhouse and the other one he took home. 
When his mother opened the pot and saw the 
gold, she became well and ran to the shoemaker. 
to thank him for what he did for her and her 
son.” 

Grandma Libe paused. 

“And what did he say?” Velvel asked eagerly. 

“Whore” 

“Benjamin—Benjamin the shoemaker a 

“He said nothing. For when they came to his 
cottage he was gone. Disappeared. 

“Tt was then that the story began to go around. 
And people were ashamed of themselves. ‘A 
holy man lived among us and we didn’t even 
know it!’ they said.” 

“What things happen in God’s wide world!” 
Elka nodded her head sadly, still thinking of the 
plague in town. 

“Layvik the horsedealer said that Benjamin 
was a sorcerer. But when Layvik died and they 
buried him, people later said they saw a smoke 
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rise from his grave as soon as the earth’ covered 
it. That was his punishment. 

“Yes. About what do I tell you this? About 
what Aaron said of our carpenter. And his 
name is Behjamin, too. I didn’t think of that 
before. Here you look at him and you think 
you see—nothing! A poor carpenter that can’t 
even read the prayers! And again he may be one 
of the Thirty-six Holy Men—a man holier than 
the holiest of angels. Who can tell?” 
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WHY GOD MADE SPIDERS 


RANDMA LIBE was in 
the kitchen, and so was 
Elka. Velvel and Esther 
44 asked to be admitted. 
They were permitted to 
enter and told to sit down 
a" at a distance from the 
a ee stove, and told not to get 
in the way of anybody. 

Velvel and Esther obeyed in silence. 

Their mother and grandmother were engaged 
in putting up jam for the winter, and the aroma 
of the fruit filled the kitchen with a holiday 
atmosphere. 

Grandma Libe smiled faintly when the chil- 
dren came into the kitchen, but did not divert 
her attention from her task. Assisted by Elka 
she continued preparing the fruit. 

Velvel and Esther watched their elders work 
in silence. The fruit had been cut and thrown 
into a large narrow-mouthed pot. Kiske, the 
family cat, purred against one foot of the 
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kitchen-table, curled and uncurled her gray 
furry tail, and mewed flatteringly. 

“We'd better send out one of the children for 
more sugar, daughter.” Grandma Libe suddenly 
discovered that their supply was low. 

“Are we all out of it?” 

“Almost. And it is best to get some now, any- 
way.” 

“T’l] go out for it myself, then. You can’t 
depend on the children. T'Il go myself.” 

Elka took off her white apron and left the 
kitchen. 

No sooner did the door close than Esther and 
Velvel rose from their seats and came to the 
stove near grandmother. 

“What are you doing?” Velvel’s curicsity 
prompted. 

“T’m making bread,” Grandma Libe answered 
soberly. 

“Bread! Not jam for the winter?” Velvel ex- 
claimed. 

“Tf you know, child, why do you ask?” 

Grandma Libe transferred the fruit from the 
earthen pot into a large kettle and placed it on 
the fire. From among the utensils, a lanky- 
footed spider crawled out making its way de- 
liberately over the top of the temporary table. 
Esther was first to notice it and screamed. 
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“What is it, child?” Grandma was alarmed. 

“A spider!” Velvel, who had noticed the in- 
sect, pointed. 

Grandma Libe turned slowly, found the 
broom, and swept the insect down. Then she 
turned to Esther. 

“Why did you get frightened, foolish child? 
A spider is a spider. It can do you no more 
harm than a fly. Do you scream when you see a 
flyer” Grandma Libe smoothed Esther’s hair. 

“A fly is different!” Esther protested. And 
after a while she defended herself: “Didn't you 
yourself say that when our Temple in Jerusalem 
was burning the flies came bringing water to put 
the fire out, and the spiders brought sparks to 
make the fire bigger?” . 

“Yes, that’s true,” Grandma Libe had to ad- 
mit. 

“Well, don’t we have to hate spiders, then?” 

“No, child. Hate them—no! For what they 
did God punished them so that they have to 
crawl and hide in dirty places. But we mustn’t 
hate them because after all they are as God 
made them.” 

“Why did God make spiders?” Velvel won- 
dered. 

Grandma Libe added wood to the fire, then 
moistened her lips: 
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“Eh, child, older ones have asked that ques- 
tion. And our Wise Men, their memory to bene- 
diction, answered it. You remember that when 
God made the world he first wrote the com- 
mandments, then he formed the world and cre- 
ated man to study His Laws. Now, when God 
gave His Laws to His children, He wanted them 
to obey them. Like, for instance, when your 
mother tells you: ‘Children, don’t go to the cup- 
board for jam without asking first,’ or when she 
says: ‘Now I’m going to place some pastry be- 
fore our guests, but you mustn’t come and ask for 
any,’ she expects you to obey her, doesn’t she?” 

OV eg —?? 

“Ves 1? 

“Well, then, when God gave His children His 
Laws He wanted them to obey them. But do 
you always do what your mother tells you to do 
—ehr” 

Velvel grinned guiltily. 

“There you are! So man didn’t always do as 
God told him to do. And God became very, 
very angry. Angrier than even your mother ever 
was. At first He wanted to send down the Angel 
of Death after the sinner. But then God fell to 
thinking. And He thought and thought what 
to do. He didn’t send down the Angel of Death 
after him, the Wise Men tell us, but He went to 
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work and He made the snakes and the worms and 
the ants and the scorpions and the spiders and 
the flies and the frogs and the vipers and the asps 
and all the crawling creatures, and let them 
loose over the earth.” 

“What for?” Esther shivered at the thought 
of these creatures. 

“What for, do you ask? Listen to what our 
Wise Men, their memory to benediction, have to 
say: They say that God let those things loose on 
purpose. So if some one sins and disobeys God’s 
Laws, God becomes very angry and wants to 
send down the Angel of Death after the sinner. 
But then he looks down on the earth and He 
sees all the crawling creatures, and He thinks 
like this: All these creatures that are so ugly and 
useless I let live, shall I not let live one of my 
children because he sinned? So God thinks, and 
He lets him live and gives him a chance to re- 
pent.” | 

The fire needed attention. By this time the 
jam was bubbling contentedly. When wood was 
added to the fire the boiling fruit raised a 
squeaky protest. 

“How soon will it be ready?” Velvel inquired 
in a whisper. 

“What, my child?” Grandma Libe pretended 
ignorance. 

“The jam——” 
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Why God Made Spiders 


“The jam? Is that what you are thinking of 
when I tell you of the Wisdom of our Great 
Teachers? ... Better sit down! I can hear 
your mother coming, and she doesn’t want you 
to be all over the kitchen.” 
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4A FOOL REMAINS A FOOL 





- NE winter evening 
Grandma Libe, Elka, 
Esther and Velvel were 
in the dining-room. 
Grandma Libe was on the 
couch knitting stockings. 
Elka was near the table 
mending clothes. Close to 
her Esther sat on a chair, too high for her, en- 
grossed in a school primer. Velvel, who had 
just come in from play, was near his grand- 
mother. 

“Took! Look!” Velvel suddenly called every- 
body’s attention. 

“What?” Esther was first to ask. 

“Took at her!” Velvel pointed to Esther’s 
dangling legs which were swaying automatically 
like a pendulum. 

“How many times must I tell you not to do 
that?” Elka reproved her daughter. 

“T didn’t know I was doing it,” Esther excused 
herself. 

“You didn’t know? Didn’t I tell you that 
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when you swing your feet like that you are knit- 
ting stockings for the Devil?” 

Both children felt embarrassed. Elka, how- 
ever, soon turned the conversation to a more 
pleasant topic. 

“Grandma promised to tell you about the 
King’s son,” the mother reminded the children. 

“The King’s son?” Esther was puzzled. 

“Certainly. Ask your grandmother.” Elka 
resumed her seat. 

Grandma Libe moistened her lips and began: 

“Tt is told that many, many generations ago 
there lived a king whose name was known from 
North to South and from East to West. From 
one end of the world to another he was known as 
a great king and a great man. His wisdom was 
so great that whatever he said was written down 
in books and read in the streets. And he was a 
just king who did good. Often, it is told, he 
dressed himself like a poor man and went over 
the land to help the poor. And if any one didn’t 
have enough money for the Sabbath, or needed a 
dowry for his daughter, all he had to do was to 
go to this king and tell him about it, and the 
king saw to it that the man should get what he 
needed. 

“So you may think that everything was nice 
and everybody was happy. It would have been 
so were not the king to have one great fault. 
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He was conceited. Whenever he had a chance 
he boasted about himself to his generals and told 
them that he was the greatest king that ever lived 
on earth. But God, as you know, does not like 
conceited people. So he punished the king. 
God gave him nine children, but all girls. No 
son to take his place when he died. As the king 
grew older he became worried. So he began 
to give more charity and pray to God for a son. 
God listened to his prayers and gave him a son. 

“You can imagine how happy the king was 
when his son was born! He sent out messengers 
all over the land to make it known that an heir 
had been born to the king, and that all the people 
should feast for three days and three nights at 
the king’s expense. And such feasting as they 
did was not known since the days of Ahasuerus, 
it is told. Wine flowed in the streets! Every- 
where people sang and danced and were happy. 

“But do you think God forgot that he king 
was conceited? God does not forget. So what 
do you think He did? He made the king’s son 
a fool. When he was yet a little boy people 
could already see that he wasn’t clever, that he 
didn’t take after his father. He asked foolish 
questions, and when they were answered he could 
not understand anything that was explained to 
him. 

“When the king realized that his son was a 
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fool, heaven and earth fell on his head. And he 
did not know what to do. So he sat down and 
thought and thought and thought, but he could 
not think of any way to make his heir grow up 
into a clever man. So he called together his min- 
isters and advisers, and spoke to them with these 
words: ‘Listen, my ministers and wise men: God 
gave me but one son and he is going to rule my 
lands after me. So I want him to be the wisest 
man in the world. What can I do to make him 
wise and to know everything a great king should 
know? Think of a way to make my son very 
wise and very learned.’ 

‘For seven days and seven nights the ministers 
and advisers sat and thought. Then they came 
to the king and said: ‘Send your son to travel 
over the earth. Let him travel three times seven 
years; let him learn seventy-seven languages; and 
let him study ninety-nine wisdoms. Then he’ll 
come back a wise man.’ 

“The king thanked them for their advice, and 
did as they told him.” 

“How old was the king’s son then?” Velvel 
asked. 

“Flow old? Oh, he was very young. Younger 
even than you are now. .. . So the king’s son 
traveled. From country to country and from 
city to city he traveled. In seventy-seven coun- 
tries he lived and learned all their languages. 
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“And what do you think it is that I have in my hand?” 
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And from wise men everywhere he learned 
about the seas and the skies and the woods and 
the animals. He learned about everything that 
one could learn. 

“And after twenty-one years he returned home 
to his father.” 

“The king?” Esther asked. 

“Yes, the king. And you can imagine how 
happy the king was to find his son grown into a 
very nice strong man with a nice voice and with 
all virtues. He could speak in all the languages 
in the world and he could tell him about every- 
thing without having even to look into a book. 
So the king was very proud and gave a big ball 
to celebrate his son’s return and his son’s wis- 
dom. 

“Tt took weeks to have the ball ready. With 
gold and with silver they decorated the halls. 
And they brought down musicians from some- 
where in the far-off lands—from Egypt perhaps. 
And they saw to it that everything should be as 
befits a great king. And to the ball they invited 
all the wise men and all the learned men of the 
land. And when they all came to the king’s 
palace the king told them to ask his son ques- 
tions and see how wise he was. And the men 
asked questions, and the Prince answered. And 
every one was surprised to learn how much the 
king’s son knew. 
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‘Then one minister took off a ring from his 
finger and put it in his hand. 

“What do you think I have in my hand?’ he 
asked the Prince, and he showed his fist. 

“The Prince looked at the minister’s hand, 
then answered: ‘You have in there something 
that is round and hard and has a hole through it.’ 

“And when the king heard that he was very 
proud of his son’s wisdom. 

“But then the minister asked the Prince: ‘And 
what do you think it is that I have in my hand?’ 

“A millstone,’ the Prince replied.” 

Grandma Libe became silent. 

“And—p” Esther asked. 

““And—nothing! ‘That only proves that the 
king’s son learned many things, But a fool he 
remained,” 








THE CAT AND THE DOG 


RANDMOTHER!” Vel- 
| vel called one day as he 
raced into the kitchen. 
“Grandmother! Yeo. 
should have seen how I 
emptied a pail of water 
on some snooping dogs 
ae Outside!” 

“So? Why are you so happye” Grandma 
Libe looked at him severely. “Is it nice to pour 
dirty water on dogs when it’s so cold outsider” 

Velvel’s joy vanished and he looked with 
doubtful guilt at his grandmother. 

“Don’t you remember what I told you about 
dogs, and in what good stead they stand us in the 
life-hereafter?” 

Grandma Libe cleared away the baking pans 
and a number of utensils that were scattered hel- 
ter-skelter over the kitchen. 

“You never did tell me about the dogs,” Vel- 
vel violently shook his head, sulky for having 
been scolded. He found the shoe-polish and 
began blacking his shoes. 

“Never told you? And if I told you, you for- 
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got! When I tell you something it goes into one 
ear and out through the other.” 

“You never told me!” Velvel sulked. 

“And do you want me to tell you about itr” 
asked Grandma Libe as she swept the top of the 
stove with a goose-wing. But she did not wait 
for Velvel to reply: 

‘When a man dies, my child, his soul remains 
. in the house where he died for the Seven Days 
of Mourning, then it goes up to heaven before 
the Seat of Judgment. God seats himself at the 
head of the table with our forefathers, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, to His right, and the Seventy 
Wise Men to His left. Then He tells the angels 
to bring in the soul to be tried. And the angels 
carry in the large scale and the Book of Life. 
They open the Book of Life and count the man’s 
sins and virtues. On one side of the scale they 
put all his sins and evil deeds, and on the other 
side they put all his good deeds and virtues.” 

“So what happens then?” Velvel left his 
shoes half shined and moved quite close to grand- 
mother. 

“Then,” Grandma Libe resumed, “then Satan 
places himself on one side of the scale and the 
Angel of Justice on the other side. And they 
call all the enemies and friends the man ever 
had and question them. And every time they 
discover something bad Satan jumps up and 
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The man treated her very, very badly 
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places it on the left side of the scale. But every 
time they find out something good about the man 
the Angel of Justice puts it on the right side of 
the scale. Until, at last, they call all the do- 
mestic animals to tell how the man treated them. 
And in the end they bring the cat and the dog. 

“So they question the dog first, and he tells 
them how nicely the man treated him. The 
master made a place for him to sleep in the 
wood-shed, fed him left-overs, and, although he 
was a poor man, he treated his dog very well. 
The Angel of Justice places that on the right 
side of the scale. After that they question the 
cat. And the cat cries and tells them that the 
man treated her very, very badly. Every time 
she wanted to rest a little bit on his bed he 
kicked her off. And no sooner had she become 
warm near the stove than he came along and 
drove her from there. And he never, never gave 
her anything to eat. And Satan pets the cat and 
asks her to tell more. 

“But here the dog jumps up and says: ‘God, 
the cat is lying! I saw with my own eyes that 

the man fed her milk and bread!’ 
— ““ “Tf he did, I didn’t see it,’ the cat answers. 
. . . Lhat is why, child, a cat always closes her 
eyes when she eats.” 

‘And what happens then?” Velvel shifted his 
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“Then Satan asks the cat to tell more about 
how the man treated her badly. And she tells 
that the man used to kick her whenever she got 
in his way. Here the dog begins to bark. 

‘What is it?’ God asks. 

““She lies again! If ever any one got kicked 
it was I and not the cat. And yet I don’t say 
anything about it. Besides, many times I have 
seen the cat stealing things from the cupboard, 
and how can you believe what a thief says?’ 

“When the cat hears that she jumps at the dog, 
and the dog growls and shows his teeth. That’s 
why cats and dogs always fight. But many times 
it happens that the dog saves a man from Satan’s 
tricks.” 

“And what happens thene” Velvel referred 
to the story. 

“Nothing happens then! Only that is why 
you must be kind to dogs and never treat them 
badly or pour dirty water on them.” 
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WHEN THE SKIES OPEN AT 
MIDNIGHT 


the Jews celebrate the an- 
niversary of the day when 

Moses brought down 

the Ten Commandments. 
They also commemorate 
the Harvest Festivals of 
@ the Jews before they were 
driven from the Land of Israel. This double 
holiday, Shvuoth, is also known as the Holiday 
of Greens. For, coming as it does toward the 
end of May, all Jewish families, rich and poor 
alike, decorate the interior of their homes with 
wreaths of apple-blossoms, lilac, acacia-bloom, 
and cypress branches. 

Velvel liked Shvuoth not so much for the ex- 
citement during the decoration of the rooms, or 
the relished dairy dainties that customarily 
formed the food during the two days, but for the 
anticipation of the second midnight of the Holi- 
day of Greens. On the second midnight of this 
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Holiday, as was well known, the skies opened, 
and whatever was wished at that moment in- 
variably had its fulfillment before the passing of 
three moons. 

After the meal, the second evening of Shvuoth, 
both Velvel and Esther wished to have their beds 
brought closer to the window looking out upon 
the back yard. Their wish was granted. 

When the entire family retired, and the lights 
were extinguished, Velvel and Esther rested in 
their respective beds in silence. A moonbeam 
filtered through the flimsy curtain and added 
mystery to the black drooping branches that 
hung from the lamp, over the mirror on the wall, 
and the bookcase in the corner. The old clock 
in the shadows click-clocked asthmatically, 
sneezed three times each quarter-hour, and 

‘coughed loudly each hour. Nine times... . 
Tenatimnes ace. 

Two more hours to wait, Velvel thought, and 
tore himself away from an arresting slumber by 
turning vigorously from side to side. 

“Are you asleep, Velvel?” Esther murmured. 

“No. Are your” 

“No. Only I wish it were over already.” 

“Whyr Are you sleepy?” 

“No. Only to see the skies open is—is— For 
how long do they openr” 
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“For how long?” Velvel raised his head on 
his elbows. “For asecond! For one thousandth 
of a second! For less than one can wink one’s 
eyes! It is known that people sat up till mid- 
night and just then they happened to wink their 
eyes—and saw nothing!” 

“And do you think the skies will open to- 
nightr” 

Velvel turned toward the window and 
looked out as if trying to guess the weather. “It 
is a clear night. When God is angry with His 
children He makes it cloudy on this night. But 
it is clear now. Can’t you see the stars and the 
moon P” 

Esther, too, turned toward the window and 
both lay peering out at the sky. After a while 
Esther sat up with a start. But Velvel turned 
and murmured composedly: 

“Blessed be the True Judge!” 

“Oh, is that what it wasP” Esther asked. 

“And what did you think—the skies opened 
alreadyr” Velvel sneered. “A star fell. Some 
one must have died.” 

“Blessed be the True Judge!” Esther mur- 
mured reverently, then added: ‘What a pity! 
If he had lived till midnight he would perhaps 
have wished to live, and God would have granted 
him that.” 
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“Tt is a pity.’ Velvel relaxed in his bed and 
continued to watch the sky. 

“Ts it really true that there are as many people 
in the world as there are stars in Heaven, and 
that when one dies a star falls?” 

“Of course, it’s true!” 

“That’s what Grandma Libe says. But why 
don’t we ever see the stars come out when people 
are bornP” 

“Because people are born after midnight 
when we are asleep,” Velvel was proud of his 
superior knowledge. 

The clock sneezed three times. 

“Look at the face of the moon!” Esther called 
Velvel’s attention. 

“That’s the fool who had the golden apple.” 

“Yes, [know. Youcan look athim. But you 
can’t look at the sun!” 

“A nice comparison! When you look at the 
sun you see the face of Moses. There is the 
Holy Glory on his face. If you see that you go 
blind!” Velvel was very proud of his knowl- 
edge. What did girls know? Nothing! But 
he was a boy. 

“Grandmother says that the sun goes into the 
Holy of Holies every night!” 

“Every night!” Velvel affirmed. 

“And how does it go in and out, I wonder?” 
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“Tt goes in by a door and comes out of a door. 
It was a merchant who discovered it. The man 
was a dealer in black pepper and herbs. So one 
day he packed his bundle and went out to the 
end of the world to look for some new kinds of 
herbs that bring complete recovery for every 
disease on earth. He walked until he came to 
the end of the world. And there he saw the door 
where the sun enters the Holy of Holies.” 

“And wasn’t he afraid of falling off?” 

“Falling off what?” 

“The merchant— The end of the world 

“A man that goes that far isn’t afraid like a 
girl. He knows already.” 

Esther made herself comfortable in her bed. 
In silence she watched a moonbeam on the oppo- 
site wall. From far away the rolling sound of a 
wagon swelled, then subsided. The crowing of 
a distant cock was answered from a neighboring 
yard. 

“Oh, I forgot—” Esther turned. 

“Whate” 

“T haven’t decided what to wish——” 

“Sh ” 

“Whate” 

“You mustn’t! If you tell your wish to any 
one, exactly the opposite comes true.” 

They were silent again. The clock continued 
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its laborious breathing. Velvel and Esther 
twisted again in their beds, but they kept their 
eyes open. 

‘Velvelr” 

“Ves p” 

“Are you sleepy?” Esther yawned. 

“Nori 

“What do you think?” 

“One must not tell!” Velvel stifled a yawn. 

“O—I forgot!” 

Esther turned over with her face to the wall 
and closed her eyes. Just for five minutes, she 
told herself. Velvel’s eyes, too, were smarting. 
But he did not close them. 

“Esther?” 

“FT m Pp” 

“Are you falling asleep?” 

Noo? 

“FHlave you made up your wish yetP” 

“Emp” % 

“Flave you made up your wish yete” 

“Soon—” 

Velvel began to formulate his wish. What 
was it that he wanted most? He wanted to be a 
great and learned man, he decided. He wanted 
to be like one of the Thirty-six Chosen Holy 
Men who could perform miracles. 

Velvel closed his eyes and imagined himself 
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He took one step—and covered fifty miles 
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as he would be after his wish came true. He 
was tall and had a curly beard. He took one 
step—and covered fifty miles. Another step— 
and he was on the other side of the ocean. He 
saw, but was not seen. He heard, but was not 
heard. And he saw himself seated in a large 
synagogue, and learned men came to him from 
all the corners of the earth to ask him questions. 
There were no questions hard enough for him. 
He was asked, ‘‘What is stronger than a lion?” 
and he answered. He was asked, “What is a 
greater virtue: to help an orphan, or to visit a 
sick neighbor?” and he answered. He knew 
everything. And his mother brought him mar- 
malade and pastry and nice things. But he did 
not eat them himself. He shared them with his 
followers. A neighbor came to him and said: 
“Velvel, where shall I get money for the Sab- 
bath?” And he answered: ‘“‘Go home and look 
under the bed.” And the man went home and 
looked under the bed and found a treasure. 
Then he went out into the street. It was winter, 
and the snow was deep. His chum David was 
there with his sled. ‘What do you want a sled 
for in the summertimer” he asked. They looked 
around and saw it was warm and the sun shin- 
in 7 

The moon slowly swerved across the silent 
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room. The clock sneezed and coughed. Eleven 
times. . . . Twelve times. . . . Were the skies 
to open that midnight neither Velvel nor Esther 
would have been able to express their wishes. 
For by that time they were both fast asleep. 


THE END 
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